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with the chisel of foresight 
and the hammer of perseverance, 
Ben Franklin hewed the foundation 
blocks of institutions since grown 
to greatness and power. * Perhaps 
the greatest of these is Mutual In- 
surance. Born before the Republic, 
growing with it, it is strong, endur- 
ing, American! * Fundamentally 
unchanged since Franklin’s day, 
Mutual Insurance has proved its 
right to a hearing before every 
American business man who lays 
claim to progressive policies; di- 
rection by men of acumen, search- 
ing scrutiny of risks, distribution 
of profits to policy-holders, an ade- 
quate reserve always—these prin- 
ciples, laid down in the beginning, 
have reared a mighty structure 
of protection over all users of 
Mutual Insurance. oa Se 











Strong, Enduring, American! 


O UT of the rock of honesty, 


The Mutual Companies have 
written nearly two hundred 
years of unequalled insurance 
history. Catastrophes which have 
crippled or destroyed other in- 
surance enterprises have left 
Mutual Insurance unshaken and 
with a priceless record of claims 
paid in full, always. * The 
promise for the future made by 
this record of the past, and the 
evidence of its economy written 
in your books by dividends, earn 
fairly for Mutual Insurance the 
right it has to investigation by 
business men concerned with 
workmen’s compensation, pub- 
lic liability and automobile 
casualty. Such investigation 
may be conducted at leisure in 
pages of the booklet of the 
National Association’ of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies, ob- 
tainable by letter to their 
offices at 730 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. ey eS 
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Season’s Greeting 





CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. 
OF VAN WERT 


INDIANA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF INDIANAPOLIS 


LUMBER MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON 


LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MANSFIELD 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL FIRE ASSOCIATION 
OF SEATTLE 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Offices From the Atlantic to the Pacific 


Gale & Stone, Boston. 
Justin Peters, Philadelphia. 
Interstate Mutual Insurance Agency Co., Mansfield, Pittsburgh. 


Lumbermens & Manufacturers Insurance Agency, James S. Kemper, Mgr., 
Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha. 


Lumber Insurance Agency, Indianapolis. 
The Martin General Agency, Seattle, Denver, San Francisco, 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


FIRE PREVENTION and GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING go hand in hand 


The “Mill Mutual” risk is one in which good housekeeping prevails, 
because it has been a strict rule with these companies never to 
seek policyholders among those rated as Bad Housekeepers. 


The result has been a Lower Burning Ratio with a consequent 
Lower Insurance Cost. 


The MILL MUTUALS do not confine their writings to milling and grain 
risks, but offer their facilities to GOOD HOUSEKEEPERS in other lines. 
If interested write any of the Companies listed below: 


Millers National Insurance Co.....................00..00.00...00...... Chicago, IIl. 
Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......Kansas City, Mo. 
Ohio Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.._................ Chicago, Ill. 
Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co........... Lansing Mich. 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co............. Des Moines, Iowa 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co.......................... Harrisburg, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co..................... Fort Worth, Texas 
Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Ins. Co......... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Association... Alton, Ill. 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Ins. Co....._Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
230 E. Ohio Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operated by the Mill Mutuals) 
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Somewhere, perhaps, the shade of Ben 
) Franklin looks down with startled eves 
y] upon the greatness of the ation, in the 
5 making of which he shared so much. Looks 
down in wonder at the strangeness of the 
scene, at mighty buildings, speeding 
trains, soaring planes, gigantic ships, 
slender aerials, hears the shrieks of 
klaxons, the thunder of the electric cars 
for which be pabed the way ....... 
undreamt-of, all this, in his Dap. 


Perhaps the sweeping onrush of man’s 
achiebement makes him fearful of the 
harbest it map reap, of a Dehumaniszed, 
{soulless race. 


; But, peering closer, he sees here and there 
4 a Christmas tree sneaked into a guarded 
basement door; sees, in the gathering 
gloom of winter nights, manp bundle- 
laden figures, reconnoitering before homes 
where little folks are sent on sudden 
errands into distant rooms. 


Gnd the seamed old face is wreathed in a 
happy smile ashe murmurs,“@On -- 
earth peace, good will to men!’’ & 
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Long Range Weather Forecasting 


Relation of Solar Radiation and Ocean Currents 


to the Problem of Crops and Umbrellas 
By HERBERT JANVRIN BROWNE 


HE OLD fashioned farmer 
"Tot a few generations past 

carried his own insurance. 
If he were thrifty, he carried over 
from year to year large surpluses 
of grain and hay, and in his cellar 
and smokehouse were ample pro- 
visions against a seasonal short- 
age. He knew from experience 
and by legend, if not from history, 
that crop failures might come 
from floods or drought, from un- 
seasonable frosts, or from insect 
plagues like the locust. In spite 
of all these risks, he weathered 
disasters and prospered. His was 
a system that I may call for lack 
ot a better phrase, “Vertical In- 
surance” in which seasons of 
bountiful crops carried safe- 
guards against coming seasons of 
crop failure. 

The greatest historical exam- 
ple of Vertical Insurance is car- 
ried in the Biblical account of the 
Egyptian famine, in which Joseph 
interpreted Pharaoh’s dreams and 
inaugurated an unparalleled sys- 
tem of storage and conservation 
of food supplies. I am going to 
call attention at this point to two 
interesting facts. Shortly after 
his elevation to the post of Food 
Dictator, Joseph married the 
daughter of an Egyptian high 
priest. The priests of Egypt were 
its astronomers, meteorologists 
and weather forecasters. The 
Fundamentalists may not care to 
have the suggestion made that the 
clever young Hebrew received a 
tip from the high priest through 
the intervention of his daughter, 
but the records show that this 
young man had quite a way with 
women. 
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THE other fact is that the period 
of the Egyptian famine witnessed 
“The Age of Frost” in Northern 
Europe. This was signalized by 
a change of climate in Scan- 
dinavia, so severe and so sudden 
as to destroy the entire Bronze 
Age population of Northern 
Sweden and to force the immigra- 
tion across Europe of the more 
Southern Nordics who within a 
few generations appeared in the 
Greek Peloponnesus and on the 
shores of the Aegean to form the 
Doric Invasion of classic history. 
The Bronze Age Scandinavians 
had had caravan trade with 
China, and it was to resume that 
trade by way of the Black Sea 
that the Doric Greeks, the blue- 
eyed and golden-haired descen- 
dants of the North, were forced 
to destroy Troy on the banks of 
the Hellespont, and not because 
of the Homeric legend of a mythi- 
cal Helen. 

All history is filled with the 
records of recurring periods of 
famine, at times enormously de- 
structive of human life, and occa- 
sionally the precursor of plagues 
which have swept the entire 
known world. 
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THERE is a fallacious but widely 
accepted theory that the world’s 
transportation has now developed 
to the point that widespread 
famine can be guarded against 
through the instrumentality of 
modern transportation to move 
provisions from regions of sur- 
plus to the areas of want. This 
is only partly true. Less than 











five years ago millions of people 
died in Russia from famine. Only 
last year, according to Soviet offi- 
cial reports, 175,000 people died 
in Astrakhan from ‘“malnutri- 
tion’. There has been heavy loss 
of life within the last two years 
in China from famine resulting 
from floods, and it can hardly be 
forgotten that less than thirty 
years ago, India suffered one of 
the greatest famines and losses 
of life in her long history. 

This is a sufficient introduction 
to this article and its following 
series which will deal especially 
with the subject of long Range 
Weather Forecasting and its rela- 
tionship to insurance. 

Ordinary forecasting of from 
twenty-four to thirty-six hours in 
advance, despite its serious limi- 
tations, has a recognized value. 
It undoubtedly gives material 
assistance to agricultural inter- 
ests in the way of frost warnings 
to aid in protecting fruit and 
blooms and early vegetable 
growths; to aid the farmer in 
determining whether or not to cut 
his grass on a given day; to warn 
shipping a few hours in advance 
of violent storms; and in a limited 
way to warn ranchmen of the 
approach of blizzards and cold 
waves. In the great cities and 
towns merchants derive some 
advantages in knowing with rea- 
sonable accuracy from a day to 
thirty-six hours in advance of 
weather changes. But when this 
is granted, the public is against 
an impenetrable wall of further 
knowledge, so far as official fore- 
casting of the Weather Bureau 
type is concerned. 
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) HOUSE, 





Seasons of Bountiful Crops Carried Safeguards Against Coming Seasons of Crop Failure 





But what if a 
scientific system 
of weather fore- 
casting can be 
offered, of an ac- 
curacy certainly 
as high as that of 
the Weather 
Bureau, for a 
week, a month, a 
season, and even 
a year or more in 
advance? Imme- (~-, 
diately the pro- ( 
found significance ( 
of this question 
and its definite 
answer will dawn  { 
upon every think- 
ing mind, 


Weather a week 
in advance will 
mean that the 
farmer can have 
his program well 
matured for that 
time _ covering 
farm operations. 
The merchant can 
arrange his spe- 
cial sales days 
and his advertis- 
ing expenditures 
with an accuracy 
not now attained. The tourist, in 
this day of millions of automo- 
biles, can have his trips arranged 
for seasonable weather. 


If forecasts for a month in ad- 
vance are available, as for in- 
stance in the Spring for late and 
dangerous frosts, millions of 
dollars can be saved in the whole 
enormous program of Spring 
planting. The canning interests 
in particular will know the earli- 
est safe date for setting out thou- 
sands of acres of tomatoes and 
other transplanted vegetables. 
The tobacco raisers can in the 
Same way shape their calendars 
for transplanting these tender 
plants. Millions of acres in the 
corn belt will have escaped the 
dangers of late frosts which only 
too often have compelled the re- 
planting of enormous areas. 
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CONSIDER then a forecast for 
a full season. If the public knows 
early in September that the win- 
ter will be long and severe, that 
certain areas will be visited by 
heavy snows, that on definite 
dates blockading snowstorms will 
visit, for example, the Atlantic 
Seaboard, millions of dollars can 
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be saved. The coal miners will 
speed up the shipment of large 
supplies to the great cities and 
industrial centers, the winter 
stores will be in well ahead. 
Clothing merchants will increase 
their orders for heavy overcoats 
and winter apparel. If Easter is 
to be wet and cold, the invoices of 
Spring apparel can be proportion- 
ately reduced. The whole mech- 
anism of production, exchange, 
transportation and consumption 
will be profoundly perfected. 


Now measure the value of fore- 
casts for a year ahead. If it can 
be announced that the crop year 
of 1926 will be opened with a late 
Spring and frosts running into 
June, and this forecast can be 
localized to the meteorological 
sections of the country, the entire 
farming, industrial, mercantile 
transportation and financial pro- 
gram of the country can be ad- 
justed to meet the situation. 


If this type of scientific fore- 
casting can be applied to the 
entire world, and it can be stated 
a year in advance that the wheat 
crop of the Southern Hemisphere 
will be materially curtailed by un- 
seasonable frosts, droughts, floods, 
or other calamities, the farming 
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Future Weather May Not be Made to Order But it Will be Known in Advance 


program of the Northern Hemis- 
phere can be shaped to cover the 
deficiency. And the producers of 
the North can know in advance 
that their crops will command 
good prices and they will be freed 
from the depressing influences 
which now visit them from lack 
of this important knowledge. 

That this type of forecasting 
knowledge in the various stages 
set out in the preceding para- 
graph has already approached, 
and in some respects arrived at, 
the stages of practical application, 
I now declare to be true, and shall 
demonstrate with documentary 
proof, 

That this knowledge will soon 
have its valued influence in meet- 
ing the problems of insurance will 
be obvious; and in no field will it 
be so marked as in that of the 
mutual organizations. 
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DURING the past two years 
world-wide attention has been 
drawn to the consideration of a 
scientific system of long range 
weather forecasting from a study 
of the effects of changes in solar 
radiation upon the surface tem- 
Continued on page 26 




















British Municipalities Insurance 


Keen Minds in England Overcome Obstructions in Mutual Path 


T WAS the seventh Duke of 
Northumberland, Doctor of 
Civil Law and Fellow of the 

Royal Society, a wealthy landed 
proprietor and colliery owner, 
who, twenty-seven years ago, first 
urged the County Councils of 
England to combine with the view 
to setting up an organization to 
undertake the insurance of muni- 
cipal property on a mutual basis. 
The average percentage of fire 
losses (it was pointed out) of the 
various insurance companies at 
that time was 56.15, whereas the 
loss ratio of the County Councils 
on a nine years’ average was 
eight per cent, of Non-County 
Boroughs, on a twenty years’ 
average, 6.33 per cent, and of 
Non-County Boroughs (twenty 
years’ average) 39.54, or an aver- 
age of authorities combined of 
25.63 per cent of the premiums 
paid by them. 

In the County of Northumber- 
land alone the three kinds of 
authorities referred to, in the 
periods named, had paid in pre- 
miums 2,228,970 dollars (estimat- 
ing the value of the dollar roughly 
at a fifth of the pound sterling) 
and had received in compensation 
for fire losses 371,325 dollars, or 
just about 16 per cent. The 
Finance Committee of the Hud- 
dersfield Corporation in 1899 
showed that in ten years the Cor- 
poration had paid 10,000 dollars 
in premium and had received 
compensation to the extent of 
1,290 dollars or 12.9 per cent. The 
returns of thirteen London Bor- 
oughs in 1899 showed that their 
annual premiums amounted to 
28,030 dollars, whilst their losses, 
on a five years’ average, amounted 
to 3,019 dollars, or 
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y pn Seventh Duke of North- 


umberland, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
whose appeal to the municipalities 
of England to undertake their 
own insurances on a mutual basis 
resulted in the formation of the 











Municipal Insurance Mutual. 








dollars a year in fire premiums 
and never had a fire, all their 
losses being limited to a compen- 
sation of 25 dollars in respect of 
some plans accidentally thrown on 
the fire. One hundred and forty- 
nine Burghs in Scotland were 
paying in premiums 203,285 dol- 
lars, and their claims for losses 
amounted to 14,005 dollars, or 6.6 


per cent. 
> ~S > 


IN these circumstances it is not 
surprising to learn—though it 
was an audacious thing to do!— 
that one local Authority, realizing 
the absurd proportion between 


insurance premiums and benefit, 
suggested to the Stock Companies 
that they ought to re-adjust their 
rates on a basis more comparable 
with actual experience. This bold 
action so annoyed the Grand 
Lamas of the Fire Trust that the 
mutinous Council had its rate in- 
creased by 25 per cent. 

When Oliver Twist, desperate 
with hunger and reckless with 
misery, asked for more, the whole 
of Bumbledom gazed in stupified 
astonishment at the rebel. “Com- 
pose yourself, Bumble, and an- 
swer me distinctly,” said the gen- 
tleman in the white waistcoat, the 
Chairman of another Tariff 
Board. “Do I understand that he 
asked for more after he had eaten 
the supper allotted by the diet- 
ary?” Poor Oliver suffered for 
his impertinence, though it opened 
the door to his ultimate emanci- 
pation. It was very unwise of the 
Insurance Autocrats — though 
they exercised a virtual monopoly 
—to ape the despotism of a de- 
tested workhouse system, for it 
only fanned the gentle flame of 
mutual co-operation, the true and 
immutable basis of all insurance. 

> > a> 

IN 1901 the delegates of several 
London Local Authorities resolved 
to form an organization for the 
mutual insurance of municipal 
property. The London County 
Council agreed to act as the Lead- 
ing Authority and to apply to 
Parliament for the necessary 
powers. This was done by means 
of clauses inserted in an Omnibus 
Bill dealing with finance, sewer- 
age and other matters. The vested 
interest of Stock Insurance, repre- 
sented, it was said, by eighty 

members in the 





under 11 per cent. 
The London 
County Council at 
that time paid an- 
nually in premi- 
ums 15,250 dollars, 
whilst their annual 
fire losses were 799 
dollars or 5.3 per 
cent of the total 
net premiums paid. 
The Rhondda 
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Council paid 3,500 





The Story of Oliver Twist Was Enacted Again 


House of Com- 
mons, made no 
secret of the atti- 
tude it proposed to 
take up. The Bill, 
dealing with vital 
matters relating to 
the local govern- 
ment of London, 
would be wrecked 
unless the offend- 
ing clauses relat- 
ing to mutual 
Insurance were 
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deleted. These Stock Companies 
are not justified in their persis- 
tent statements, repeated with 
gramophone monotony, that they 
are working solely in the public 
interest. Here is a threat to 
wreck the general interest of 
the public if any attempt were 
made to imperil the monopoly 
of the Fire Trust, which was 
clearly overcharging the rate- 
payers. The London County 
Council was so convinced that the 
threat was seriously meant, that 
they decided to abandon the 
insurance clauses rather than run 
the risk of this menace to the 
public service. That delayed mat- 
ters a little, but the promoters of 
the Mutual Movement were deter- 
mined to go forward. Acting on 
the advice of eminent Counsel, it 
was agreed that the best means of 
attaining the object in view was 
to form a Company under the 
Companies Acts. This was done, 
and the Municipal Mutual came 
into existence on the 13th of 
March, 1903, with no sharehold- 
ing capital. The course marked 
out was a system of guarantees 
supported by a carefully consid- 
ered plan of reinsurance. In this 
way they avoided an appeal to 
Parliament, packed, as it was, by 
the watch-dogs of the Stock 
Companies. 
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THE first year’s premiums con- 
sisted of the insurances of thir- 
teen London Local Authorities, 
which amounted (less re-assur- 
ances) to 5,000 
dollars. It was in 
Scotland and the 
North of England 
where the agitation 
had been most active 
against the excessive 
charges of the Stock 
Companies, but it 
was the public men 
of the South who 
took effective action 
to prevent the con- 
tinued exploitation of 
the ratepayers. Of 
the thirteen delegates 
of London Local 
Authorities present 
at the formation of 
the Company, Mr. 
George Bernard 
Shaw, the famous 
writer, was one, rep- 
resenting the Metro- 
politan Borough of 
St. Pancras. He may, 
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to be one of its founders. The 
Duke of Northumberland and Mr. 
George Bernard Shaw between 
them at that time covered, pretty 
well, the whole range of economic 
opinion. 

Another survivor of that meet- 
ing is the General Manager of the 
Company, Mr. John B. Kpyffin, 
then representing the Metropoli- 
tan Borough of Hackney, one of 
the most remarkable men of his 
day. Some of his ancestors, gen- 
erations ago, were prominently 
connected with the Government of 
London, and one of them had 
money transactions with King 
Charles the Second, but that be- 
longs to another story. Mr. Kyffin 
assisted in launching the little 
Mutual Insurance craft into the 
waters that were destined to be 
rough and troubled. He steered 
it for four years without any pay- 
ment or hope of reward beyond a 
thoughtful care of the public 
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interest. Intrigue, misrepresen- 
tation, innuendos and secret de- 
traction by the Agents of the 
Stock Companies were the wea- 
pons skillfully employed. Every 
assault, when openly made, has 
not only been repulsed, but inci- 
dentally it has improved the 
position of the Company. The 
most recent attacks were made by 
Sir Harold Elverston, the Pro- 
prietor, and Editor of The Policy- 
holder. These attacks were so 
persistent and severe that the 
Company felt compelled, six 
months ago, to take the matter to 
the High Court of Justice. After 
a lengthy hearing, Sir Harold 
Elverston’s Counsel stated that he 
was instructed by his client to 
say “frankly and publicly that he 
is quite satisfied, on further inves- 
tigation, that the Municipal Mu- 
tual has now reached a position 
in which it is sound and secure 
for insurance business, and he 
withdraws altogether the sugges- 
tion that Municipalities would not 
be safe in insuring with the Muni- 
cipal Mutual. He regretted and 
apologized for the publications 
complained of.” 

Sir Harold Elverston had to pay 
the Municipal Mutual in respect 
of damages and costs the sum of 
45,000 dollars. It is now pre- 
sumed that there will be no more 
open attacks, though it is prob- 
able that there will still be some 
anonymous shooting behind 
hedges and bushes. 

When repressive methods 
failed, others were tried. Gen- 

erous terms were 











therefore, claim 


Offices, Municipal Mutual Insurance 


offered to surrender, 
terms that would 
have been to Mr. 
Kyffin’s personal ad- 
vantage to accept, but 
all in vain. Through 
faith and industry 
the humble vessel of 
twenty-two years ago 
has been replaced by 
a weather-proof 
Ocean Liner, regis- 
tered A.1 at Lloyds. 
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MR. KYFFIN is 
today alert, enthusi- 
astic, full of fight, 
with a vision of big- 
ger things to come, 
and he is eighty-one 
years of age. Can 
you beat that in 
America, the land of 
great achievement 
and of world records? 
Continued on Page 30 





















Casualty and Compensation Insurance 
Benefits and Difficulties of Handling Such Risks for Farmers 


By J. W. CRONIN 


General Counsel, The Liberty Mutual Insurance Company of Boston 


HE function and aim of 
workmen’s compensation in- 
surance is to spread the cost 
of work injuries which might well 
crush the individual employers in 
any industry, as economically and 
soundly as possible over the whole 
group of such employers. Farm- 
ing was the last of the great in- 
dustries to feel the need of such 
insurance, but with changing 
social, economic and legal condi- 
tions in the past fifteen years that 
need has become more and more 
imperative. Our problem here is 
to examine the nature and volume 
of these accidents, the legal rights 
and obligations they engender and 
to determine what kind of casual- 
ty and workmen’s compensation 
insurance company is best fitted 
to carry this burden of 
the farmer employer. 
There are as yet no 
reliable nation-wide statis- 
tics of the number, kind, 
extent, causes and cost of 
farm labor injuries in com- 
parison to other industries 
and to industries as a 
whole. This is so because, 
among other _ reasons, 
there is no obligation upon 
any one to report all work 
accidents to any public 
authority, and therefore 
no channel through which 
such information is regu- 
larly gathered and com- 
piled. Yet, even without 
the help of these statistics 
it is now unmistakably 
clear that the average 
farm annually yields a 
tremendous crop of in- 
juries. 
<> —> <_> 


THESE injuries are by no 
means limited to kicks by 
horses or goring by bulls 
or to accidents which arise 
from handling and lifting objects, 
from driving and loading, or from 
stepping on scythes, rakes or 
pitchforks left carelessly around. 
They are not restricted to falls 
into ditches or wells, or down un- 
guarded stairways or from lad- 
ders imperfectly made or ill-suited 
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to the particular task, although, 
incidentally, falls of one sort or 
another cause more deaths and 
serious injuries than any other 
single class of accidents in Amer- 
ican industry as a whole. They 
are not even due chiefly to the use 
of modern machinery, though the 
mere mention of corn shredders, 
threshing machines and mowing 
machines conjures up a graphic 
casualty picture. 

They spring rather in large 
part from the circumstance that 
the agricultural worker is not 
narrowly specialized but is an all- 
round worker who in the course 
of a season’s employment is re- 
quired not merely to sow, till and 
harvest, but also to do a multitude 
of different jobs, constituting al- 
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Cronin Is Much Sought as a Speaker at Mutual 
Conventions. The Accompanying Article Is 

Based On His Address at Seattle. 


most a cross-section of industry 
as a whole, as to each of which it 
is humanly impossible that he and 
his co-workers can have the skill 
of an expert and therefore enjoy 
the same degree of freedom from 
injury that is the lot of the highly 
skilled in any particular activity. 


He thus is exposed to more dif- 
ferent kinds of risks than is the 
average worker in other indus- 
tries, and since he has also a 
much longer day, is exposed 
longer than are they to the risk 
of injury. Furthermore, his in- 
juries when sustained, are ren- 
dered more serious by the isola- 
tion of the farm, which does not 
lend itself readily to giving in- 
juries the prompt medical atten- 
tion that is essential to prevent 
infection or insure that fractures 
are set in the proper position, and 
emergency operations performed 
in time to save limb or life. 

This man of miscellaneous 
duties has, then, a high variety, 
frequency and duration of expo- 
sure to injuries in his employ- 
ment, and once injured is 
usually unable to get the 
early treatment needed 
for the best and speediest 
cure. Scattered over the 
six and one half million 
farms of this country, 
there are two and one half 
million such men. When 
credible statistics of all 
their work accidents can 
be collected, they will 
surely reveal a staggering 
total. 
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WHO pays for all these 
accidents? The cost falls 
first, of course, upon the 
injured worker himself. 
Yet, every single one of 
these accidents is poten- 
tially a case in which the 
farmer employer is respon- 
sible to the injured em- 
ploye to pay damages at 
law or compensation under 
the provisions of a work- 
men’s compensation act. 
Responsibility under 
workmen’s compensation 
acts, while differing in many 
respects from liability at law, 
differs chiefly in this, that liability 
at law is decided on the basis of 
whose fault caused the accident 
or injury—who was to blame for 
it? The workmen’s compensation 
Continued on Page 20 
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AM afraid we'll have to 

drown the runt of the 

bunch!” announced Dean, 
with obvious reluctance. There 
was an expression of deep regret 
on his strong face as he contem- 
plated the playful group of pup- 
pies. An even dozen there were— 
sturdy little Malemutes, awkward 
in movement; feet seemingly 
many sizes too large; baby teeth 
as sharp as needles and as white 
as snow, gleaming from pink 
jaws. 

They snapped and growled in 
their play, tugging at an ear, leg, 
tail that happened to be conven- 
iently within reach. Each lived 
in the happy present, as children 
do. The future lay ahead, a life 
of long days tugging at heavy 
sleds over heavier trails, facing 
the rigors of Arctic winters, of 
gnawing at the ice balls that 
formed on their pads, of sleeping 
on their ration of frozen fish, so 
the heat of their bodies would 
thaw it sufficiently to eat, of serv- 
ing mankind as it is given no 
other breed to serve. 
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OF the pack of heavy-coated pup- 


pies, the one usually beneath the 
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ONESMART PUP 


by Frank Richardson Pierce 
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others, the one with the brightest 
eyes, the shortest legs, yet by far 
the most intelligent and active 
despite his physical handicap, was 
the Runt. In the days that were 
to come when perhaps Dean’s 
very life depended upon the 
strength of his dogs, the Runt 
would be a liability. It is the 
unwritten law of the frozen re- 
gions that only the strong of 
heart and body shall survive, a 
natural law that governs all liv- 
ing things. 


As Dean would have stood out 
from a group of rugged men, so 
did the dogs he bred stand out 
from the others. In the man’s 
make-up was a deep love for dogs, 
any kind and size of dog, even 
mangy mongrels of the alleys; 
but above all he loved Malemutes. 
His love and sympathy urged him 
to permit the Runt to live; but the 
law of the land, which knows not 
the meaning of love and sym- 
pathy, ordered otherwise, and he 
knew the Runt must go. 


“Hang it all,” he growled, “T’ll 
have to drown him!” He was 
silent a moment, then added 
desperately, “or something. He’ll 
eat his share of food, but he can’t 
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He felt the water creep half way to 
his knees. 

“Steady,” he cried sharply. 
on, mush on.” 


“Mush 


do his share of the work and that 
is a burden on the others.” 

“By Gar!” protested Le Mar, 
the French Canadian who planned 
to winter in with Dean, “you no 
kill those pup! He’s the smartest 
feller in the bunch!” 

“It’s pretty tough all around,” 
Dean replied; “but you can see 
he’s a runt. He’ll never be a big 
dog. His legs will always be 
short. If I lived in town I 
wouldn’t care; but up here, where 
every pound of food counts, it’s 
different. He’s got to go, poor 
little cuss!” 
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FOR the first time the Runt 
noticed the two men. His fellow 
pups immediately became a minor 





consideration. He scrambled and 
squirmed through the irrespons- 
ible pack, spilled over the last and 
landed nose foremost in the dirt, 
simply because his forelegs were 
not long enough to prevent such 
a mishap. He squatted down 
upon his haunches and eyed Dean 
quizzically, cocking his head first 
to right, then to left. When 
LeMar spoke, his attention was 
turned instantly toward him. He 
waited patiently for some sign of 
recognition from the men. None 
forthcoming, his eyes brightened 


with a roguish gleam and he 
reared his body upward, nipping 
at Dean’s bootlace with his sharp 
teeth. Then, his none too steady 
legs giving way beneath him, he 
tumbled into a furry heap; but 
he still held to the bootlace, his 
eyes rolling in quaint humor until 
the whites showed. This was 
real sport, far superior to biting 
another pup’s tail or leg. 

“Aw! Aw!” murmured Le Mar, 
“the leetle Runt, by Gar!’ 

“You win!” exclaimed Dean. “I 
simply can’t do it now! Feast or 
famine, we’ll find enough for you 
to eat, even if I have to share 


mine.” 
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THROUGH the long, balmy days 
of a glorious Alaskan summer, 
the Runt vied with his brothers 
in the matter of food consump- 
tion. Twice a day Dean placed 
great quantities of food before 
the growing pups. A mad scram- 
ble, a few gulps, and it had van- 
ished, leaving each pup hungrier 
than before. Despite his handi- 
cap, the Runt secured his share. 
Perhaps the strength of the food 
went to develop his brain, to make 
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his bright, humorous eyes still 
brighter; certainly his body did 
not develop to any appreciable 
degree. He grew, of course, but 


the others developed by leaps and - 


bounds. 


“Look at those legs!” com- 
mented Dean one day. “If I 
didn’t know otherwise, I’d say 
there is a strain of the dachshund 
in him.” 

“By Gar,” responded Le Mar; 
“look at those bright eye— smart- 
est feller - 

“Don’t I know it?” interrupted 
Dean. “If he only had a body to 
match that brain of his, what a 
wonderful lead dog he would 
make!” 

The others gradually took on 
names. There was “Moose,” so 
named because he was the biggest 
of the several litters; and 
“Shorty,” and “Mike,” and “Cul- 
tus,” the bad dog, and “Skookum,” 
who was strong. And the small- 
est of all was the “Runt.” 

At an age when pups of warmer 
climes are taught to heel, drop, 
and ho, the Malemutes were fitted 
with small harnesses attached to 
a block of wood, which they 
dragged over the grass as they 
learned that “Gee!” meant swing 
to the right, “Haw!” to the left, 
“Mush on!” to go, and “Whoa!” to 
stop. Often Dean carried a whip, 
but their woolly backs never felt 
the bite of the lash—never would 
in fact. Dean’s method of train- 
ing was different. The pistol-like 
cracks were used to emphasize 
commands and not to force obedi- 
ence through fear. 
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THE Runt viewed the training of 
his fellows with interest, while 
his active brain speculated on the 
reason why his shoulders were 
never fitted with a harness, why 
he was not permitted the joy of 
this fascinating new game. Per- 
haps his stout little heart even 
felt a twinge of unhappiness when 
he was not allowed to join with 
his brothers in dragging the 
block. The Malemute pup instinc- 
tively enjoys work, and when in 
leash will lunge forward and pull 
for all he is worth, making even 
a strong man extend himself to 
hold the dog in check. The Runt 
did the next best thing, he trailed 
behind the others. Without know- 
ing it, he had taken an optimistic 
view of life. Early he had dis- 
covered that a pup with very 
short legs could keep pace with 
one of long legs by the simple 
expedient of taking two steps to 
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one. Logical enough, was the 
Runt’s way of reasoning, and he 
followed it. 

Shortly before the snow fell, 
the Runt found himself in his first 
real fight. Just how it started none 
of the half-grown dogs knew, but 
Cultus was supposed to have been 
the instigator. The Runt found 
himself at the bottom of the snarl- 
ing pack. Dean burst from the 
cabin, a warlike peacemaker. To 
his amazement, the Runt held the 
field very much to himself. The 
battle was over as suddenly as it 
had begun. A number of pups 
were nursing minor wounds; 
others were pondering on the 
futility of warfare; but the Runt, 
still somewhat dazed, was experi- 
encing the sweetness of his first 
victory. Literally the under dog, 
he had turned disadvantage to 
advantage and made the most of 
his position. 

Dean noticed a change from 
that day. When the irresponsible 
pack took a notion to romp afield, 
the Runt assumed leadership and 
the others trailed along behind. 
At such times he would make his 
stubby legs move at top speed, 
though his brothers cantered 
along without effort. 

“Poor little devil!” whispered 
Dean one day as the pack re- 
turned after an absence of nearly 
three hours down the creek. “He’s 
a natural leader, but his little 
heart is too stout for his short 
legs.”” The others were still in a 
playful mood, but the Runt was 
exhausted. None had disputed 
his leadership, but it had cost him 
heavily in strength. 
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WITH the coming of the first 
snow the old dogs read the signs. 
After a summer of ease, work 
would now begin. There were 
several long trips for supplies to 
the distant mining camp, as well 
as shorter trips. Dean usually 
bagged a moose in the fall and 
hauled the meat to camp with the 
team. To obtain sufficient fish for 
his team during the winter, he 
would make a number of excur- 
sions to Fish Lake. 

The Runt was the first of the 
half-grown dogs to scent the un- 
usual. He romped around as 
Dean brought forth the sled and 
harnessed the old dogs; then he 
manifested extreme hopefulness, 
as several of the younger dogs 
were harnessed beside their el- 
ders. This was the final course 
previous to actual work with the 

Continued on Page 23 





Chicago Meetings of Live Interest 


Insurance Commissioners Hold Convention 
Claims Executives Gather 


NE of the most interesting 
O of all the years’ quota of Mu- 

tual conventions was held 
at the Congress Hotel, in Chicago, 
on December 8th and 9th, when 
the Claims Executives of the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Cas- 
ulty Companies and the National 
Association of Automotive Mu- 
tual Insurance Companies came 
together for discussion. 

This meeting was the first of a 
series of four sponsored by these 
associations —the Accountants, 
the Underwriters and the Engi- 
neers being also scheduled to have 
each a separate gathering in the 
future for the interchange of 
views. 
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THE old days when conventions 
depended on more or less ex- 
tempore speeches to fill their 
programs, seem to have passed. 
Nowadays, in Mutual gatherings 
at least there is much emphasis 
put on preparation. Of a con- 
sequence the quality of the ad- 
dresses has become better and 
better. 

In this Claims Executive meet- 
ing, the program, which is printed 
below, there was a notable excel- 
lence in all the papers. The 
speakers came to the point with a 
minimum of introduction, and 
put their messages over as con- 
cisely as the subjects would per- 
mit. At the same time the range 
of discussion was comprehensive, 
and every delegate found in the 
meetings plenty of ideas to carry 
back home. 

Of especial merit was the paper 
on “Good Business Settlements in 
Automobile Public Liability, 
Property Damage and Collision 
Claims,” by P. H. Titus, General 
Claims Manager of the Liberty 
Mutual Insurance Company. 

His driving home of the point 
that the only well settled claim 
was the one which left all parties 
feeling reasonably well satisfied, 
struck a responsive chord, and 
was one of the high spots of the 


meeting. 
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J. FRANK SCANNELL, was the 
chairman, and handled the vari- 


ous sessions with skill. Some 
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hundred or more Claims Execu- 
tives attended and listened enthu- 
siastically to the various talks. 

Several recommendations for 
definite action in certain matters 
were made, and a resolution was 
passed suggesting the appoint- 
ment of a committee to be named 
by the Presidents of the two As- 
sociations to carry out these rec- 
ommendations. 

Beyond the benefit of the 
actual knowledge gained in the 
meetings, the gathering was of 
great value in acquainting the 
Claims Executives with each 
other. Many personal contacts 
were made which undoubtedly 
will facilitate the transaction of 
business in the companies repre- 
sented. 

The program follows. 

PROGRAM 


December 7th, 1925. 

1. Address: Mr. John L. Train, 
President, National Association of Mu- 
tual Casualty Companies. 

. “Knowing Your Policy.” Mr. 
Benjamin Brooks, Vice-President, Amer- 
ican Mutual Liab. Ins. Company. 

3. “Workmen’s Compensation Laws 
—Their Interpretation by Courts and 
Commissions.” Mr. Abram G. Senior, 
General Counsel, Utica Mutual Insur- 
ance Company. 


4. “Control of Local Claims Offices.” 
Mr. H. G. Kemper, Executive Vice- 
President, Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Company. 

5. “Medical Control Through Con- 
tract, Fee Schedule or Otherwise.” Mr. 
L. J. Carey, Attorney and Claims 
Manager, Michigan Mutual Liability 
Company. 

6. “Rehabilitation — Physiotherapy, 
Its Uses and Abuses.” Dr. William J. 
Swift, Chief Surgeon, Integrity Mutual 
Casualty Company. 


December 8th, 1925. 


7. “Good Business Settlements in 
Automobile Public Liability, Property 
Damage and Collision Claims.” Mr. P. 
H. Titus, General Claims Manager, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Company. 

8. “Methods of Investigating Claims.” 
Mr. L. W. Groves, Manager, Claims 
Department, Texas Employers’ Insur- 
ance Association. 

9. “Controlling Attorney Expense.” 
Mr. J. Frank Scannell, General Counsel, 
Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co. 

10. “Standardization of Claims 
Forms.” Mr. J. M. Eaton, Secretary, 
National Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies. 

11. “Round Table.” A General Dis- 
cussion of Questions of Claims Manage- 
ment Not Considered in the Formal 
Program. 

Some of the above papers will 
be printed in future issues of the 
Journal, 





Insurance Officials 
Convention 


IVELY sessions with much 
discussion characterized the 
three days meeting of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners in its fifty-seventh 
annual gathering at the Congress 
Hotel, on December 8th. 
Commissioner W. R. C. Ken- 
drick of Iowa, President of the 
organization steered the many 
debates in progressive channels, 
and as a result a considerable 
amount of both new business and 
unfinished work left over from 
former meetings, was satisfac- 
torily disposed of. 
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OVER thirty states were repre- 
sented and the attendance reached 
close to the 400 mark. This num- 
ber included of course not only 
supervising officials, but members 
of their respective departmental 
staffs as well as company officials 
Concluded on Page 17 





New Massachusetts Bureau Proposals 


Contention Over Membership of Body Which Will Pass on Rates 
for Bay State’s Compulsory Auto Insurance 


ONORABLE Wesley Monk, 
Commissioner of Insurance 
of Massachusetts, recently 

called a meeting of the various 
automobile companies doing busi- 
ness in that State for the purpose 
of determining upon a method for 
the making and administration of 
automobile rates under the com- 
pulsory automobile insurance law 
of Massachusetts. 

The Commissioner was con- 
cerned with seeing that the rates 
charged by companies under the 
compulsory insurance law _ be 
reasonable, as well as non-dis- 
criminatory between the various 
policyholders of the state. He 


took the position that the bureau 
should be one directly answerable 
to the Insurance Department of 
Massachusetts and that the cost 
of operation, which was to be 
ultimately paid by the policy- 
holders of Massachusetts, be as 


low as possible. Therefore he 
advocated that there should be 
cooperation between the existing 
bureau now making compensation 
rates and the new bureau for the 
making of automobile rates. Be- 
cause of the seasonable character 
of the work by the two bureaus it 
was found that an interchange of 
personnel would lower the cost of 
administration of both bureaus. 
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IT was evident that if the rates 
were to be fair and reasonable 
and apply to all policyholders of 
the state without discrimination, 
the rates should be based upon 
actual experience and be non- 
competitive. To assure this desir- 
able end it was necessary to have 
the bureau non-partisan, giving 
50 per cent representation on the 
boards and committees to mutual 
companies and the other 50 per 
cent to stock companies, this being 
the plan already in use in the 
making of compensation rates for 
Massachusetts. It is also the 
plan in use in the National Coun- 
cil for making compensation rates 
for many states. Furthermore it 
is the plan used in independent 
rating bureaus in such states as 
Pennsylvania, New York, New 
Jersey, Wisconsin, and as above 
indicated, also Massachusetts. 








Massachusetts Is Soon to Try An 
Interesting Experiment 
in Insurance 




















THE stock companies suggested 
that the rates be made by the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters located in 
New York City, which body is 
controlled and owned entirely by 
the stock insurance carriers. This 
would have been detrimental to 
public interest and in conflict with 
all precedent in Massachusetts 
since it would have operated to 
lessen the control of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department over the 
rates to be charged policyholders 
in that state. 


The mutual companies in sup- 
port of their position that the 
form of the bureau should be such 
that the rates unquestionably 
would be fair, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory submitted the fol- 
lowing brief: | 

Specifically, the mutual com- 
panies propose: 

1. That manual rates and all 
plans affecting rates be developed 
in a Governing Committee in 
which the two systems, stock and 
non-stock, have equal votes and 
that in case of a tie vote, the tie 
shall be resolved by the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance, or his repre- 
sentative, who under the law is 
vested with full authority to ap- 
prove or disapprove any rates or 
rating plans. 

2. That in the meeting of 
bureau members, which alone 
under the constitution has power 
to adopt any general revision of 
rates, classifications and rules, a 
three-quarters vote or at least a 
majority vote of each class of 


carriers shall be required for af- 
firmative action. If one group 
votes one way and the other group 
the opposite way, it shall be a tie 
vote to be resolved by the Com- 
missioner, 
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THE stock companies propose: 

1. That the governing commit- 
tee which manages the bureau and 
develops manual rates shall at the 
outset have six (6) stock mem- 
bers and three (3) non-stock 
members and that subsequently 
the division shall be based on the 
respective volumes of premium. 
With 80 per cent of the business 
row in stock companies, of course, 
this is calculated to give the stock 
companies permanent control. 


2. Any plan for modifying 
manual rates on individual risks 
is to be developed by the stock 
companies acting separately. Mu- 
tual companies are to have no 
voice in developing the plan that 
determines the rate that the 
policyholder shall pay for all risks 
made subject to a merit rating 
plan. This also applies to the 
expense loading. 

3. In bureau meetings, a 
majority vote shall be able to 
adopt rates and classifications 
and rules. At present, there are 
some forty-eight (48) stock com- 
panies and seventeen (17) mutual 
companies writing automobile in- 
surance. Stock companies gener- 
ally do a national business and it 
is presumed all will be licensed 
in Massachusetts. Many mutual 
companies do a local business and 
only those actively operating in 
Massachusetts will be licensed 
here so this provision should in- 
sure stock company control. 

4. It is further proposed that, 
instead of each company having 
one (1) vote, the voting strength 
of each class of carriers will be 
based on premium volume. Ap- 
parently, it is feared that a large 
number of new mutual companies 
might be formed. 


Why a Rating Bureau? 


Proposition 1. A bureau should 
not be a means for seeking com- 
petitive advantages between in- 


surance companies. 
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Proposition 2. Its only excuse 
for being is to settle, as far as 
may be, questions arising as to 
rates, rules and administration in 
a scientific, impartial and non- 
competitive manner to the end 
that the public may be assured of 
fair, adequate, and non-discrimi- 
natory rates. 
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THESE § statements will un- 
doubtedly have a different reac- 
tion in the mind of an insurance 
company in whose vision the Mas- 
sachusetts situation appears to be 
an opportunity for great profit, 
than in the thoughts of the 
700,000, more or less, motor 
vehicle owners who will be com- 
pelled by law to buy insurance in 
most cases against their wills. We 
are certain, however, that these 
propositions will appear entirely 
sound to the one to whom the law 
has assigned the duty of protect- 
ing the interests of the policy- 
holders and the real beneficiaries 
under the policies in this new ad- 
venture in legislation—an advant- 
age in which they could be easily 
exploited but for the legal safe- 
guard provided through the un- 
questioned power given to the 
Commissioner of Insurance. 
But why suggest the idea of 
“competitive advantage” in this 
discussion? Simply because it 
has been compelled by the attitude 
of the stock companies in respect 
to forming and operating a 
bureau. Their demand is that the 
stock companies be given control 
of the organization—that on all 
actions they shall have a controll- 
ing vote. There is no rational 
explanation for this attitude if 
they look upon the bureau as an 
organization for the careful, 
scientific and impartial adjust- 
ment of issues bound to arise in 
the operation of the new law, pur- 
pose to use it as such and do not 
look upon it as a possible op- 
portunity to obtain what they 
could not obtain for their advant- 
age in a non-partisan bureau. The 
presumption must be that such 
advantage is wanted for a purpose 
and that purpose is not an expert 
and non-partisan consideration 
of the issues that arise. If non- 
partisan rate-making were the ob- 
ject the foremost demand should 
be for expert and impartial men 
to handle its affairs regardless of 
affiliation and not for control by 
men of one affiliation. It is reason- 
able to suppose that the parties 
that seek this control do so with 
the purpose of using it. Hence 
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the pertinence of the statement 
that this should not be a bureau 
for “competitive advantage”, but 
rather one for coming together 
and in a non-partisan spirit for 
making and administering rates 
on a scientific basis to the end that 
the public who have had this situ- 
ation fastened upon them may be 
served as impartially and econom- 
ically as possible. 

There will be, after the law be- 
comes effective, a great body of 
automobile owners, many of them 
hostile and with critical temper, 
who believe that the insurance 
companies are making tremen- 
dous profits from this business 
that they have been forced by the 
State to give to these companies. 
This temper will not be improved 
should they learn that a bureau 
that has to do with the making 
and adjusting of rates, and other- 
wise administering many of the 
details of the act, was controlled 
by the class of insurance com- 
panies that are run primarily for 
the profit of stockholders while 
the class of companies owned by 
policyholders and operated for 
their benefit are given minority 
representation and are over- 
shadowed on every issue that 
could arise. 


Mutual Policyholders have a 
Distinct Interest 


THE legislature of Massachusetts 
in enacting this compulsory law 
apparently took care that the 
policyholders’ interests should be 
guarded. To that end it seemed 
to have provided a way for secur- 
ing fair rates as well as abundant 
opportunity for all to become in- 
sured. Now here at the outset on 
the part of the companies oper- 
ated for profit ig an insistent 
proposal that the policyholder 
companies should be subordinated 
in bureau matters of administra- 
tion to these same profit-making 
companies, for that would be the 
result of giving them voting con- 
trol in a joint bureau. From the 
election of secretary, all down 
through the committees, on all 
matters, competitive or non- 
competitive, it would be a fore- 
gone conclusion that the mutual 
vote might and probably would be 
overborne and that their only re- 
course in the bureau would be to 
discuss and protest. This is not 
a square deal for the policyholder 
companies. It would be as ob- 
noxious to them to have minority 
representation as it would be to 
the profit-making companies. 


Equal Representation of Systems 


THIS brings us to the argument 
of the stock companies for un- 
equal representation. It is that 
they have greater numbers and 
more business and under our 
system of political participation 
in government affairs should be 
allowed representation in accor- 
dance with strength and numbers. 

This situation, however, has 
nothing to do with political mat- 
ters. This rather concerns the 
expert and scientific administra- 
tion of rate matters where a third 
interest is deeply involved and 
where two rival systems should 
come together for the purpose of 
smoothing out differences, saving 
expense, lessening the need of 
government supervision and gov- 
ernment decisions over competi- 
tive bickerings and in a word 
conducting fairly what is in a 
large measure public business. 
Neither system should be enabled 
to bring into the bureau any com- 
petitive issues it chooses and have 
the power to decide it in the 
bureau for its own advantage. In 
that case there would be the con- 
stant temptation to bring into the 
bureau all matters whose decision 
their way would advantage those 
always in control. This as every- 
one knows who has ever sat in 
such a bureau, would give a busi- 
ness advantage to the side in con- 
trol. That advantage the mutuals 
cannot be true to their policy- 
holders if they permit, nor would 
the interests of the policyholding 
public be safeguarded if a rate 
making bureau were thus con- 
verted from an instrument for 
scientifically making fair and 
reasonable rates into a competi- 
tive weapon. 


Abuses of Competitive Control 


MERIT Rating—Let us consider 
specific illustrations of the rea- 
sons why these stock insurance 
companies seek the business ad- 
vantage over the mutual insur- 
ance companies. We need search 
no further than the proceedings 
of the committee whose differ- 
ences of opinion are now before 
you. In this committee the stock 
companies make so bold as to de- 
mand not only the control of the 
entire rate making machinery by 
restricting the mutual companies 
to a minority representation, but 
also to demand the exclusive con- 
trol over one of the most im- 
portant phases of the rate making 
procedure, without even granting 
the mutual companies a hearing. 





We refer to merit rating which is 
an instrument for modifying the 
rate actually charged the policy- 
holder on an individual risk up- 
ward or downward from the 
manual rate based on some 
scheme for measuring real or sup- 
posed differences in hazard. It 
should be obvious that any step 
in the process by which is ob- 
tained the final rate to be charged 
the assured is just as fundamental 
a part of the rate making proce- 
dure as any other part of such 
procedure. 


Why, then, do the stock com- 
panies seek absolute and exclusive 
control over the socalled merit or 
experience rating plan? 

The answer to this question 
does not have to be a matter of 
conjecture. They frankly admit 
that by this means they hope to 
gain a competitive advantage over 
mutual companies, confusing in 
the public mind the credits obtain- 
able under such a plan with the 
dividends paid by the mutual com- 
panies even though it is well 
known that the source of a mu- 
tual company’s dividend lies al- 
most solely in the smaller expense 
of conducting the business. If it 
is the desire of the stock com- 
panies to serve the public, let 
them meet the mutual companies’ 
cost of doing business and not at- 
tempt to obtain competitive ad- 
vantages over mutual insurance 
as they have suggested in this 
proposal. Further, stock and mu- 
tual companies operate under the 
same plan of merit rating for 
compensation insurance. Has 
this affected mutual dividends? 
No more can it in automobile in- 
surance unless by unfair means 
discriminatory rates are made on 
“mutual” risks. Is this why they 
want control? 
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YOU have expressed some doubt 
as to the legality of experience 
rating under the law. We are not 
prepared to express an opinion on 
that phase, but whether or not a 
merit rating plan is adopted, this 
request indicates a desire to con- 
trol the bureau with the opportun- 
ity for competitive advantage 
that such control would give. 
There is some evidence that 
merit rating has been used for 
some such purpose. We would 
refer you to the New York Insur- 
ance Department’s Report of Ex- 
amination of the National Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters, pages 329, 397, 
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1924 Annual Report, which deals 
with “Special Rate in the Interests 
of Equity”: This applies to auto- 
mobile merit rating now ad- 
ministered by that organization. 

“At the outset, the plan makes en- 
tirely too much use of ‘underwriting 
judgment’. The usual plea for a rate 
departure is that the improved con- 
ditions in the plant are not adequately 
reflected by the manual, schedule or 
experience charges. Accordingly, in- 
stead of the manual or schedule rates, 
the interested company asks for a rate 
which will appear appropriate under 
the circumstances, sometimes suggest- 
ing the figure itself. 

“Secondly, the plan, if not judicially 
applied, may be subject to grave com- 
petitive abuses. It was noted that 
several of the requests for special con- 
sideration were accompanied by state- 
ments—usually from the home offices 
of the companies—alleging severe non- 
bureau competition on the risk which 
renders indispensable the favorable 
rates desired. In several instances the 
bureau has allowed special rates which, 
it later turned out, were being used by 
one member against another who had 
unknowingly quoted regular rates.” 

Page 397 

“The bureau’s ‘special rating in the 
interests of equity’ rule should be res- 
cinded so far as respects New York 
State. The bureau should also be re- 
quired to discontinue its apparent prac- 
tice of deviating from the results of its 
experience rating plans. In lieu of its 
services in these respects, the bureau 
can continue to valuably aid its mem- 
bers by acting as a clearing house for 
the actuarial, statistical, engineering 
and underwriting information that 
centers around the construction of rates 
and rating plans.” 


Competitive Rate Making 


WE present the following, ob- 
tained from the New York Insur- 
ance Department’s Report to il- 
lustrate methods of competitive 
rate making. 
Page 338 

_ “The new rates showed a 10 per cent 
rise in country districts and small towns 
with big increases in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Providence where the 
proper rate had hitherto been kept 
down by competition.” 


Page 339 
“Later in the year, the competitive 
conditions in New Orleans apparently 
led the bureau to transfer that city 
to the new rural territory.” 
Page 345 
“The experience on territories one 
and three indicated the need of an 
additional 10 per cent of public liability 
premium. However, the refusal of a 
co-operating non-bureau company to ac- 
cept the increase for Boston, where 
apparently a 30 per cent raise was 
really needed, led the Bureau to 
abandon all public liability increases on 
private passenger cars.” 


The Insurance Commissioner and 
Competitive Rate Making 


Competitive rate making of this 
kind can well be an effective 
means of obtaining an advantage 
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for stock companies over mutual 
insurance. Even though the law 
gives the Commissioner full 
power over rates, a rating bureau 
should not be controlled by one 
class of carriers when competitive 
advantages can be gained through 
the rate making process. Par- 
ticularly is this true when judg- 
ment must play a large part in 
rates, at least at the outset when 
facts will be insufficient for de- 
termining rates. The Insurance 
Commissioner will not, of course, 
permit competitive rate making, 
but where rates are made largely 
on judgment, it will be difficult 
for him to determine to what ex- 
tent a given rate is based on com- 
petitive considerations. 


True, even with minority vot- 
ing power, our companies may ap- 
peal to you, but when facts are 
insufficient for determining rates, 
we must appeal from many judg- 
ment decisions and it is inkerent- 
ly difficult to demonstrate the 
unsoundness of a judgment deci- 
sion. 
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IN making of rates, it is the day 
to day decisions as to minor fac- 
tors and methods that determine 
the result and these day to day 
decisions can be cumulatively 
shaped by the party in control 
to achieve a definite end. Once 
that result is achieved, it is diffi- 
cult to take apart the rates, clas- 
sifications, rules and rating plan 
to prove an unfair advantage. 

Actually, an unbalanced gov- 
erning committee can in its day 
to day work largely enforce its 
will irrespective of final action by 
the bureau members. 


Unless the Commissioner fol- 
lows these day to day decisions and 
by the use of his deciding power 
which we propose he shall have in 
the governing committee, he wili 
find it difficult to pass on the final 
product of the bureau. 


It is as essential, or more so, 
that the voting power be balanced 
in the governing committee as in 
the bureau meetings. 


The decision of the Massa- 
chusetts Commissioner will be 
found on page 16. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Another article in the interest- 
ing series by Dr. S..S. HUEBNER, 
this time the subject being Life 
Insurance as Property Insurance. 














Commissioner Monk’s Decision 


In re Proposed Constitution for Massachusetts Automobile Rating 


NDER the provisions of 

chapter 346 of the Acts of 
1925, the so-called “Compulsory 
Automobile Liability Law”, and 
its supplementary act, chapter 345 
of the Acts of 1925, there is a 
duty imposed upon the Commis- 
sioner of Insurance of establish- 
ing and giving final approval to 
such classifications of risks as 
shall be reasonable and assigning 
to each of such classifications such 
rates and premium charges as 
shall be adequate, just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory. 

In effect, therefore, the law has 
placed upon the Commissioner the 
duty of making classifications of 
risks and the rates to be charged 
and sets forth what testis and 
standards must be met. It does 
not in any way determine in what 
manner or by what methods the 
Commissioner shall arrive at his 
decision. It does, however, confer 
upon him such powers over the 
carriers writing this form of 
coverage as shall enable him to 
ask and receive all the assistance 
from those carriers which he may 
deem necessary. 
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IN the exercise of these powers, 
he has asked the companies to 
organize some central agency to 
be made up of the representatives 
of each of the constituent com- 
panies, and the proposed bureau 
is the result of the deliberations 
of a committee of those companies 
appointed for that purpose. 

As stated in the proposed con- 
stitution, the objects of the 
bureau shall be to co-operate with 
the Commissioner in carrying out 
the provisions of the said laws 
and to deal with the following 
activities: The collection and 
analysis of statistical data; for- 
mulation of provisions for motor 
vehicle policies and bonds; the 
classifications of risks; the deter- 
mination on the basis of the com- 
bined experience of all carriers of 
pure premiums for those classifi- 
cations. There are other objects 
which are set forth in the pro- 
posed constitution ; the main pur- 
poses, however, of the bureau are 
those set forth as above and the 


motive is to arrive at such classi- 
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fications and rates as shall be ade- 
quate, just, reasonable and non- 
discriminatory. These objects can 
only be accomplished by ap- 
proaching the whole matter in a 
scientific and impartial manner. 

The Commissioner has been 
asked to consider and express his 
own views and reactions upon cer- 
tain controversial matters with 
relation to the constitution which 
the committee has not been able 
to agree upon. 
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FIRST. There is the question 
of control over the affairs of the 
Bureau, which control in the ad- 
ministration of its affairs is 
largely centered in a governing 
committee. If the purpose of the 
bureau is the making of rating 
plans and rates on a scientific 
basis to the end that such rates 
may be adequate, just, reasonable 
and non-discriminatory, then in 
the administration of the affairs 
of the bureau this purpose should 
be approached in a scientific man- 
ner, and in no way, in my judg- 
ment, does the question of com- 
petitive control enter if this view- 
point is kept in mind. Neither 
the Commissioner nor the Depart- 
ment of Insurance is in any way 
interested in the competition of 
the several classes of carriers. He 


and it are under the important 
duty of seeing to it that the policy- 
holders who are compelled to pur- 
chase this insurance or suretyship 
are asked to pay only such pre- 
mium charges as_ satisfy the 
standards set up by the law. 
Those charges when once estab- 
lished and promulgated as having 
met the test are to be uniformly 
charged by every class of insur- 
ance carriers and no advantage 
is to be given to one class over 
any other class. The question of 
which class should have control of 
the functions of the governing 
committees does not, therefore, in 
my opinion, enter in and is of no 
importance. Each of the mem- 
bers of that committee should so 
act and deal with all issues before 
it as to point to and produce the 
rating plans and rates which will 
meet the test. In order, there- 
fore, that the factor of comneti- 
tion may be entirely eliminated 
in the functions of the governing 
committee, it is necessary that 
the membership of the committee 
should be on the basis of equal 
representation for each class of 


carriers. 
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IT must be borne in mind that 
whatever may be the result of the 
operations of the bureau or its 
governing committee, in the last 
analysis those results must have 
the sanction and approval of the 
Commissioner of Insurance or his 
representative delegated for that 
purpose. As the Commissioner 
will be held responsible for the 
final promulgated classifications 
and rates, it appears to me that it 
is reasonable and fair that in case 
of a disagreement, either in the 
governing committee or in the 
bureau, is of such a nature as to 
cause a deadlock and prevent ac- 
tion, the Commissioner or his rep- 
resentative shall be given the 
duty of breaking that deadlock 
and settling the issue. I believe 
that this would rarely have to be 
exercised, particularly if the gov- 
erning committee and bureau car- 
riers shall put aside and disregard 
competitive considerations. There 
should be but few questions 
where, if the parties are acting in 
good faith, diverse views cannot 





be reconciled without resorting 
to the decision of the Commis- 
sioner or his representative. 
What I have said with relation 
to the organization and meetings 
of the governing committee ap- 
plies with equal force to the meet- 
ings of the bureau members. 
There again, the element of com- 
petition should be entirely elimi- 
nated and disregarded because, as 
I have already said, and I re- 
iterate, the purpose of the bureau 
is to assist the Commissioner in 
promulgating rates which shall 
meet the statutory standards. In 
order that this result may be ob- 
tained in bureau meetings, it is 
my belief that the element of con- 
trol should not be centered in any 
one class of carrier. Voting, 
therefore, at the bureau meetings 
should be by the unit method, each 
class of carrier being a single 
unit, and the action of each unit 
should be determined by a major- 
ity vote of its constituent mem- 
bers present at the meeting and 
voting. In the case of a deadlock, 
which may occur also in the 
bureau meetings as well as in the 
actions of the governing commit- 
tee, provisions should be made in 
the constitution for the breaking 
of that deadlock and settling the 
issue by the Commissioner of In- 
surance or his representative, or 
in some other impartial manner. 
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SECOND. There is the ques- 
tion of a possible merit rating 
system and the methods of han- 
dling certain details in connection 
with such a system. In dealing 
with this question, I wish to say 
that I approach the matter with 
considerable doubt as to whether 
or not any merit rating system 
under the existing laws can be- 
come effective, but the matter 
should be dealt with in the pro- 
posed constitution. 


This question of merit rating 
resolves itself into two parts: 
First, by whom shall the merit 
rating system be determined; 
second, shall the constitution 
provide for an automatic promul- 
gation of the rates. 

Theoretically, I cannot see why 
one class of carrier should not be 
as much interested in a merit 
rating plan in connection with 
this form of coverage as any other 
class of carrier. It is possible 
that some sort of a merit rating 
plan may present itself which will 
be practical and acceptable to all 
classes of carriers. It is admitted 
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that the real underlying reason 
for the adoption of a merit rating 
system by that class which has 
hitherto used such system has 
been based on competitive rea- 
sons. To be logical, and to follow 
the same reasoning which I have 
applied in relation to the other 
questions, that competitive ele- 
ment should be entirely dis- 
regarded. Then it follows that 
each class should have equal 
power with relation to the merit 
rating system to be established, 
and I believe that the constitution 
should be so drawn as to give each 
class of carriers an equal voice in 
the determination of what shall 
constitute such merit rating sys- 
tem or plan and the premium 
charges or special rates to be 
evolved therefrom. 


I 


ON the second phase of this 
question, again entirely  dis- 
regarding and eliminating the 
factor of competition, in the ad- 
ministration and functions of this 
bureau there should be no auto- 
matic promulgation of the rates. 
Each carrier should have the 
right to procure a special rating 
and the experience data which is 
in the possession of that carrier 
should be available to the bureau 
members upon request, and this 
should apply to all carriers, but 
there is no reason for machinery 
to be set up for the automatic 
promulgation other than a com- 
petitive reason ; in other words, to 
give each carrier an equal oppor- 
tunity for competing for that 
specially rated risk. As I have 
said before, this reason is not a 
sound reason. 


Sy ae 


IT has been my purpose to deal 
with this matter solely from the 
viewpoint of the Department of 
Insurance acting in the admini- 
stration of the law relating to this 
subject matter, entirely dis- 
regarding the specific interests of 
any single class of carrier, with 
the main object in view of obtain- 
ing such assistance from the 
bureau as will enable me to make 
such classifications and rates as 
will be scientific and satisfy the 
statutory tests. I have, however, 
carefully considered all of the 
arguments, both oral and written, 
which have been presented to me 
by the representatives of the 
several classes of carriers and 
have given serious thought to the 
whole subject before arriving at 
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the. conclusions which I have 
above set forth. I appreciate fully 
the viewpoint of the several 
classes of carriers and their rep- 
resentatives and compliment them 
upon the fairness and honesty of 
purpose with which they have ap- 
proached these questions. 
Respectfully submitted, 


WESLEY E. MONK, 
Commissioner of Insurance. 
Boston, November 17, 1925. 
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and former insurance commis- 
sioners. The meeting was the 
first the commissioners ever held 
in the Central West, and Chicago 
was very proud of its success in 
attracting so many outstanding 
men from all parts of the United 
States to the convention. 

While it is too early to make 
statements concerning definite 
action taken by the Commis- 
sioners, yet from the tenor of the 
discussions it may be predicted 
that the committees, to which 
quantities of questions were re- 
ferred, will deal with them vigor- 
ously. Prominent among the 
subjects taken in hand by the 
meeting was the much debated 
Chrysler Plan, uniform laws and 
forms for licenses, standardiza- 
tion of short rate tables and the 
problem of unauthorized in- 
surance. 

From among several invitations 
tendered by cities desiring the 
1926 Convention, Los Angeles 
was selected and the date was 
tentatively set as November 15th. 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 

A continuation of the series 
“Long Range Weather Forecast- 
ing,” this time taking up the 
question of how ocean surface 
temperature influences and con- 
trols the weather. 

An analysis of “Life Insurance 
as Property Insurance’, by Dr. 8. 
S. Huebner. 

An interesting story of making 
of plate glass, reviewing the glass 
industry from ancient times until 
now. 

A discussion of “Good Business 
Settlements” with emphasis on 
liability, property damage and 
collision automobile claims, by P. 
H. Titus, General Claims Manager, 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany. 
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Proof of the Pudding 


T IS ONLY natural that at this season of the 
I year one’s thoughts should turn to pudding— 
and plum-pudding in particular. We do not 
know who it was originated the saying that “the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating”, but he 
deserves fame. He was the fore-runner of James, 
the American philosopher, and the whole school 
of pragmatists who test the validity of a principle 
by asking the question, “Does it work’? 
Elsewhere in this issue of the Journal we print 
an article by Mr. Richard Morris, the English 
authority on insurance who has contributed so 
much of interest and enlightenment to these pages. 
It is an account of how the British applied the 
pragmatic test to mutual insurance in the municipal 
field; how they put the pudding to the proof and 
found it good. 
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UNTIL 1903 the insurance plum-pudding had been 
the private monopoly of the stock companies, so 
far as municipal risks were concerned, and they 
had been getting all the plums at a high cost to 
the public. When certain far-seeing and public- 
spirited gentlemen proposed that the municipalities 
should accomplish by mutual enterprise what other 
far-seeing and profit-eager gentlemen were doing 
for them, the latter ridiculed the project and en- 
deavored to obstruct it by every possible inter- 
ference. They were keen enough to realize that 
the success of the project meant mutual division 
of the plums rather than private monopoly. But 
in spite of all opposition; in spite of published 
attacks, for which, later apologies had to be made 
with legally assessed reparations, the Municipal 
Mutual was organized. For 22 years it has sur- 
vived, increasing in strength, developing ever a 
larger measure of confidence and a wider clientele 
among municipalities, and exercising a profound 
influence upon the whole domain of insurance, from 
which the patrons of stock companies have bene- 
fited, if not so much, at least as certainly, as those 
who put their faith in mutualism. 

“Today”, says Mr. Morris, “the Municipal Mutual 
is in an impregnable financial position, with no 
capital, no shareholders, no paid directors and 
every dollar of its large and growing funds, which 
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are lent to the Local Authorities, is the property 
of the policy-holders”. Stock companies have been 
compelled, as a result, to reduce their rates one- 
half, and, in some cases, even more. 
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HERE is the proof of the pudding—and the policy- 
holders enjoy the plums. It is a remarkable demon- 
stration of the fact that the principle of real 
cooperation and mutual faith works to the advan- 
tage of those who practice it. Mutualism has 
outlived the theoretical stages. There are those 
who still attack it with specious arguments, but 
they fall as harmlessly as dud shells before its 
impregnable wall of achievement. It has built its 
own defense in a record of service unparalleled by 
any other method of insurance. 

The spirit of American institutions expresses 
itself in mutualism ; the soil of America is a friendly 
soil for its growth. In the exposition of its funda- 
mental principle, and in the demonstration of its 
effective application, we feel that we are helping 
to establish faith in those ideals which have been 
and must continue to be the dominant factors in 
promoting the happiness, welfare and security of 
the American people. 





The Mutual Spirit is the 


Christmas Spirit 


HE VERY essence of the Christmas spirit is 

that of mutual concern, of helpful cooperation, 

of a happiness which is the greater because it 
is shared, and which finds its profit in the common 
good fortune. 

This Journal feels —and feels justly — that 
through the twelve months of the year it is con- 
tributing to the practical application of the Christ- 
mas spirit in the affairs of every day by the empha- 
sis which it places upon the mutual principle. To 
its multitude of readers it can extend the good 
wishes of the season in the confidence that they 
understand better than many the full significance 
of that principle. They have experienced the 
manner of its working. They have seen how it can 
solve the problem of security. They have learned 
the strength which comes through the joining of 
resources to meet a common peril and to promote 
a common interest. 

We do not think we are stretching our point 
unduly when we say that the success of mutual 
insurance, its extraordinary record of growth, its 
remarkable service to those who have relied upon 
it, is one of the most striking demonstrations we 
have in our modern life that the Christmas mes- 
sage is not an impractical ideal, but an applicable 
rule whereby we can shape human relations for 
our greater happiness and welfare. It has made 
evident in its particular sphere—a sphere contained 
within the world of business—the great truth that 
service of the common good is the surest way to 
secure the good of the individual. The more men 
come to realize this truth the nearer we will 
be to making the Christmas spirit dominant in the 
affairs of life. 

Rejoicing in the thought that we are helping to 
hasten that day we wish for all our readers a 
Christmastide of greatest happiness. 





Lite-Lights on a Business Background 


HE OLD familiar version of 
the Christmas story gives us 
the angelic song in words 
which we have long cherished :— 
“Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, goodwill toward 


We have been waiting centuries 
for the fulfillment of that prom- 
ise; centuries through which the 
trail of violence and bloodshed is 
not the least conspicuous land- 
mark; centuries in which the 
music of the celestial choristers 
has been drowned by the clamor 
of men at strife, by the strident 
notes of bitter controversy and 
the loud thunders of cannon, Year 
after year we have reminded our- 
selves that better things have 
been foretold for humanity, and 
have turned eager eyes upon our 
world to see whether there is any 
portent of the day when they will 
pass from the realm of prophecy 
to that of experience. 
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RIFTS have come in the clouds. 
There have been periods, al! too 
brief, when the undertone of the 
heavenly song seemed to rise with 
a new note of hope and triumph, 
and our hearts were gladdened 
with the thought that at last we 
were to see the beginning of a 
better era for the race. But 
always the old fears and jealous- 
ies and suspicions have surged 
back, and the tumult of conflict 
has revived, and in disappoint- 
ment we have postponed once 
ely the dawning of the brighter 
ay. 

There is no field of human en- 
deavor in which the spirit of strife 
has not ruled. War has been the 
legalized instrument of nations 
for the gaining of desired ends. 
Deliberately we have trained men 
to kill; deliberately we have 
equipped ourselves with weapons 
for destroying the lives and prop- 
erty of our fellows; we have made 
bloodshed a department of gov- 
ernment, and sustained it by huge 
appropriations for which we have 
taxed ourselves almost beyond 
endurance. We have even iden- 
tified the high and noble impulses 
of patriotism with the war idea— 
identified them so closely and so 
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“Peace Hath Her Victories” 


constantly that we find it difficult 
to think of patriotism in other 
terms than those of superior 
capacity for slaughter, and some 
of us denounce as disloyal those 
who seek to translate into terms 
of national life and of interna- 
tional relations the promise of the 
Christmas message. 


We have organized industry on 
a war footing; we have arrayed 
employers and employes in oppos- 
ing organizations; we have 
adopted measures for carrying on 
economic strife, which, often, in 
their consequences are scarcely 
less terrible than the war of na- 
tions. We have permitted the 
spirit of bitterness to grow be- 
tween those who have and those 
who have not until a chasm has 
widened in our social systems 
across which men glare at one 
another with envy and hatred and 
distrust. 


We have made commerce too 
frequently a matter of cut-throat 
competition, rather than of 
friendly rivalry; provoking one 
another to acts of enmity and 


unfairness, instead of to good 
works. 
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EVEN in the sphere of religion, 
where of all domains in which 
man thinks and acts we would 
expect to see the spirit of brother- 
hood displayed, we have fought 
one another and hated one an- 
other with an intensity which 
savored more of hell than of 
heaven. 

Was the angelic song a mere 
out-burst of sentimentalism, a 
rhapsody of emotion wholly unre- 
lated to what is possible for man- 
kind? Does it mock us rather 
than inspire? Does it portray 
for us an experience of which the 
world is incapable? Must we 
abandon the cherished hope, and 
give ourselves up to the animosi- 
ties and antagonisms which have 
so long controlled us? 

Or do we await some delayed 
miracle or supernatural origin 
which will suddenly transform the 
race and bring to fruition the 
prophecy of “peace on earth, good- 
will toward men”? 

I want to suggest that we have 
been misreading this song of the 
angels. I do not originate the 
suggestion. Scholars who have 
restudied the sources, who have 
brought their increasing knowl- 
edge to a close examination of the 
ancient text, are convinced that 
the earlier translators failed to 
catch the exact meaning of the 
prophetic message which Luke 
records. They tell us that we may 
more accurately read it:—‘‘Glory 
to God in the highest, and on 
earth peace among men of good- 
will”. 
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IT is a significant variation. If we 
are to have peace it will come only 
when we ourselves have developed 
the attitude of goodwill. There 
can be no peace in a world where 
men build their political, indus- 
trial, commercial and social sys- 
tems on the basis of suspicion and 
prejudice, of animosity and con- 
flict. As long as we continue to 
foster racial and national antag- 
onisms; as long as we promote 


Concluded on Page 30 
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Casualty and 


Compensation 
Continued from Page 9 


act, on the other hand, substan- 
tially says “We don’t care whose 
fault caused the injury. It is 
enough if the injured worker was 
hurt at and from his work” or, 
as most laws phrase it, if he re- 
ceived “injuries arising out of and 
in the course of his employment.” 
All these laws proceed on the 
philosophy that the employment 
itself, if not the cause of the in- 
jury, furnishes at least the occa- 
sions or conditions without which 
it could not have occurred; that 
the workman, when he sells his 
labor, does not sell also his life 
and limb, that consequently he 
should not be left to bear both the 
suffering and the money cost of 
injuries received at work, but 
that the industry which for its 
own profit has created the peril 
should bear the charge and pass 
it along in the price of its product 
to the consumer. 

These workmen’s compensation 
laws, which are now in effect in 
all but six states,* while differing 
from each other materially in 
detail, yet all have certain fea- 
tures in common. There is, for 
example, a definite predetermined 
scale of weekly benefits starting 
practically at once and continu- 
ing in some states as long as dis- 
ability lasts, although usually 
limited to a maximum sum and 
maximum number of weeks; like- 
wise, medical care is furnished 
and provision made for insuring 
the payment of compensation and 
medical benefits, either by requir- 
ing insurance or furnishing bonds 
or other satisfactory assurance of 
the employer’s ability to pay such 
losses. Indeed, the insurance of 
the employer’s liability to pay 
compensation is recognized as an 
essential feature in all but four 
jurisdictions.** This may be ef- 


*Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, Missouri, North 
Carolina, South Carolina. 


**Alabama, Alaska, Arizona, Kansas. 
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fected by private insurance, stock, 
or mutual, socalled self-insurance, 
or by insurance in a state fund, 
which may be exclusive or com- 
petitive. 
> > a 

THERE is in most states a 
central administrative board with 
broad general powers to enforce 
the law in accordance both with 
its letter and its spirit. Suits for 
damages are generally forbidden 
where both parties have accepted 
the acts, but in Arizona (a com- 
pulsory State) and in New Hamp- 
shire (an elective State) an em- 
ploye, after his injury, may 
choose which remedy he will 
pursue. Where, under an elective 
law, the employer has accepted 
the Act and the employe has re- 
jected the Act, the employer, 
when sued, retains all his common 
law defences against the rejecting 
employe except in the states of 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. If, 
on the other hand, the employer 
does not accept the compensation 
act or fails to provide the insur- 
ance required by that law, the 
employe may, in twenty-four 
states, bring action for damages 
with the common law defences 
removed. 

Detailed discussion, however, of 
these varying provisions would 
consume time needed for con- 
sideration of other matters in 
which I know you are more 
interested. It is fortunate, there- 
fore, that their outstanding fea- 
tures for all states have been 
summarized in a clear and com- 
prehensive printed pamphlet just 
issued by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of 
Labor also has made, in Bulletin 
379, a very thorough and exhaus- 
tive comparison of workmen’s 
compensation laws of the United 
States as of January 1, 1925. 
This, too, is available upon appli- 
cation to the department at Wash- 
ington. The same subject matter 
is treated from another interest- 








ing standpoint by the National 
Council on workmen’s compensa- 
tion in its tabulation of the com- 
parative benefit cost of the various 
workmen’s compensation laws. It 
should be noted in passing that 
among other things the benefits 
have become more liberal as time 
went on; that now certain injuries 
may have a money cost greater 
than $25,000 in such states as 
New York, California, Nevada 
and North Dakota; that the wait- 
ing period has been reduced and 
the maximum period and medical 
benefits increased. 

No worth while figures are yet 
to be had of the number of farm 
laborers in the country that are 
covered by workmen’s compensa- 
tion acts. New Jersey is the only 
state of the United States proper 
which definitely includes all farm 
laborers under its workmen’s com- 
pensation law. Connecticut and 
Vermont likewise include them 
when the employer has more than 
five employes and Ohio when more 
than ten employes. In twelve 
states they are expressly excluded. 
Wisconsin, where at first farm 
laborers were definitely given the 
protection of the act, now exempts 
their farmer employers from its 
requirements. In eighteen states 
where they are exempted the 
farmer employer is permitted to 
come voluntarily under the pro- 
visions of the act if he desires to 
do so. In California so many 
employers have taken advantage 
of this that already more than a 
third of all farm laborers in that 
state are covered by the work- 
men’s compensation act. 

> {> > 


FROM all this it must not be in- 
ferred that the influence of work- 
men’s compensation on the cost of 
accidents to the farmer employer 
is negligible. The exact opposite 
is the fact. For this new method 
of distributing the economic cost 
of work injuries, while discredit- 
ing and displacing the old liability 
method as to practically all classes 
of workers other than farm labor- 
ers, has not failed to have also 
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Farmers Take Many Risks Because of Their Variety of Employment 


an important collateral bearing on 
the farmer employer’s liability at 
law. Its human appeal is so 
genuine and deep-seated that it 
has revolutionized social and poli- 
tical thinking in these matters and 
must be increasingly reckoned 
with as a higher cost producing 
factor in all work injury cases. 

The question, however, that 
must give a company the most 
financial concern at present is 
what is the liability to pay dam- 
ages for work injuries apart from 
the workmen’s compensation law. 
In short, what is the liability 
under the common law and the 
so-called employer’s liability acts? 
As a preliminary it may be help- 
ful to say a word on what the 
common law and the employer’s 
liability law are. 

The common law is the so-called 
unwritten law as distinguished 
from the written or statute law 
made by the acts of the legisla- 
tures. It first took form centuries 
ago in England from customs 
which received the sanction of 
courts and has been developing 
gradually ever since. It is nota 


code or series of rules but a few 
broad, comprehensive, practical 
principles for dealing with the 
elementary affairs of everyday 


life made in accordance with the 
prevailing social and legal views 
of the time when each particular 
principle was formulated. A 
principle of common law, when 
once established by a decision of 
the highest court, governs and 
controls all cases falling within 
that principle until that decision 
has been overruled by another de- 
cision or has been changed by 
statute. As a practical matter, 
the latter is the only real effective 
means of getting relief when a 
common law doctrine is found to 
be unsuited to changing conditions 
because courts, on the whole, are 
very slow to overrule any well- 
settled principle of the common 
law. 
SS SS SS 


One firmly established fundamen- 
tal principle of the modern com- 
mon law of torts is that there can 
be no liability without fault. Five 
hundred years ago in England 
they held a different view and 
recovery was permitted even 
where there was no blame, but 
that has never had any practical 
bearing on the American common 
law of torts.. By fault is meant 
the doing of something that one 
ought not to do or the omitting 
to do something that one ought 
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to do. Yet, injuries to workmen 
in the course of their employment 
frequently happen when no one 
is at fault. For these pure acci- 
dents there could be no recovery 
since a legal wrong could be 
imputed to no one. When the 
injury was caused not by pure 
accident but by some one’s negli- 
gence the fault might be that of 
the worker himself, or his em- 
ployer, or a fellow-worker, or 
even a stranger. 

In all cases the suffering and 
loss are borne by the injured per- 
son and his dependents except 
insofar as the law permits recov- 
ery in money for that loss. The 
law allows such recovery against 
the employer only upon proof of 
his negligence, and even then only 
in certain classes of cases, to wit: 
cases in which the injury was in 
no part caused by an employe’s 
own negligence or by the negli- 
gence of a fellow workman, or 
so-called ‘fellow servant in the 
common employment,” or by any 
of the risks of the employment 
which the employe in the eyes of 
the law assumed. To state the 
common law in this connection a 
bit more concretely,—the common 
law implies a contract between 
employer and workman whereby 
the employer undertakes that he 
and the agents doing his work 
shall use reasonable care to fur- 
nish and maintain suitable places, 
machinery and appliances for the 
work to be done, to hire competent 
servants and to warn the em- 
ployes of all dangers of the work 
known to him and not known to 
the employe and the employe 
undertakes to assume the risk of 
injury arising from the dangers 
of the work which he knows or 
ought to know and the risk of 
injury caused by his own negli- 
gence or by the negligence of any 
fellow-servant in the common 
employment. 


oe = ee 


IT WAS to be anticipated that 
the application of these principles 
to the varying types of accident 
that occurred would give rise to 
a great deal of controversy and 
dispute and that is exactly what 
happened. Who, for example, is 
a fellow servant in the common 
employment? Is a switchman on 
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a railroad a fellow servant of the 
engineer running the train on that 
railroad so that if the switchman 
negligently leaves a switch open 
and the engineer is injured he 
can have no recovery because the 
switchman is a fellow servant? 
That very state of facts came up 
for decision in 1842 in Massachu- 
setts in Farwell v. Boston & Wor- 
cester R. R. (4 Metcalf 49) which 
is still the leading case on the 
so-called fellow servant rule. It 
was there held that the switchman 
was a fellow servant and that the 
engineer could not recover. 


If time permitted, instances 
could be multiplied of the diffi- 
culties that arose from the appli- 
cation of this rule to the varying 
sorts of accidents. It gave rise 
to great refinement, hair-splitting 
and confusion, so much so that 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, in its decision in Baltimore 
& Ohio R. R. v. Baugh, 149 U. 8. 
368 at 395, was moved to say: 

“There are few subjects upon which 
there is such diversity of opinion and 
conflict of decision, not merely between 
the courts and judges of the different 
states, but between the judges of the 
Federal courts as the liability of em- 
ployers for the negligent acts of their 
subordinate agents having control and 
direction of servants in a common em- 
ployment under them. Even as to what 
shall be deemed a ‘common employ- 
ment’ there are many 
hundreds of clearly irreconcilable de- 
cisions.” 

It was chiefly to remedy the 
extremes to which some courts 
went in construing the fellow-ser- 
vant and assumption of risk 
doctrines that in the late eighties 
employer’s liability statutes came 
into existence in this country. 
The purpose and effect of all the 
employer’s liability acts were to 
extend the common law rights of 
employes and to increase the lia- 
bility of employers. They did not 
attempt to codify the whole law 
upon the subject nor to restrict 
the employes’ rights of action to 
those cases mentioned in the em- 
ployer’s liability acts. If the em- 
ploye could recover before the 
passage of a given act, he could 
as a general proposition recover 
after its passage. 


A common method was to pro- 
vide that several classes of per- 
sons for whose negligence causing 
injury to a co-worker the common 


_ employer was not liable at com- 


mon law because they were fellow 
servants are now under the em- 
ployer’s liability acts ‘“‘superinten- 
dents” or “acting superintendents” 
or persons having the “charge or 
control”, for whose negligence the 
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common employer is liable in 
damages to an employe injured 
thereby. The New York Act of 
1902, Chapter 600, Section 3, 
contained a unique provision con- 
cerning the defenses of assump- 
tion of risk and contributory 
negligence. It declared that the 
question of the employe’s “con- 
tinuance in the same place and 
course of employment with knowl- 
edge of the risk of injury shall be 
one of fact”. It thus abrogated 
the rule that in many cases of 
this character the question was 
one of law for the courts and 
prevented the presiding justice in 
many cases from directing a ver- 
dict for the defendant upon the 
grounds that plaintiff’s conduct 
was either an assumption of risk 
or contributory negligence. 


SS iS 


THESE employer’s liability acts 
in the various states are far from 
uniform in the basis they provide 
for liability, in the damages they 
fix, and in the classes of persons 
entitled to their benefits. There 
have been such statutes changing 
the common law materially, how- 
ever, in forty-one states. Farm 


laborers are included in liability 


acts in twenty-two states. Four- 
teen states passed statutes abol- 
ishing the fellow servant rule 
entirely. 


The general trend has been 
along the line of (1) reducing to 
a minimum or wiping out the 
common law defences, (2) chang- 
ing the burden of proof of con- 
tributory negligence from the 
plaintiff to the defendant, (3) 
introducing the doctrine of com- 
parative negligence and (4) tak- 
ing away the defence of assump- 
tion of risk when the risk assumed 
was caused by the fault or negli- 
gence of the employer. 

Another extension of the em- 
ploye’s rights that has come by 
statute is that there may now be 
a recovery for his death and for 
his conscious suffering before 
death. The common law made no 
provision for recovery in either 
of these classes of action. To 
remedy this manifest defect in the 
law, statutes have been passed in 
all states which as a rule cover 
employes’ deaths as well as other 
persons, though frequently estab- 
lishing a different’ measure of 
damages and different conditions 
of recovery. The New York em- 
ployer’s liability act-of 1902 went 
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so far as to provide that there 
should be no limit upon the 
amount recoverable for injuries 
resulting in death or otherwise. 
The New York constitution, Arti- 
cle 1, Section 18, had already 
provided (1894) that “The right 
of action now existing to recover 
damages for injuries resulting 
in death shall never be abrogated 
and the amount recoverable shall 
not be subject to any statutory 
limitation.” 


SS Se. Se 


UNDER the common law, as thus 
broadened by employer’s liability 
and death statutes, more and more 
recoveries were had against farm- 
er employers for injuries to their 
farm hands. The law reports of 
the various states during the past 
twenty years afford numerous 
striking illustrations of this. 
From these it is apparent that 
while it may indeed be true that 
the employe was entitled to re- 
cover in only one accident out of 
four, as the statisticians tell us, 
and that the claims in the other 
three eventually failed, the farm- 
er employer whose employe is 
injured today can glean little 
peace of mind from these figures. 
For since rights under this law 
must be practically determined 
through the human medium of 
courts and juries, it is very diffi- 
cult to predict with accuracy what 
will happen as to any given acci- 
dent. Each accident, therefore, 
is possibly the one in which the 
employer will be found liable and 
subjected to heavy damages. 
Another circumstance that 
cannot be ignored in this connec- 
tion is that while employer’s 
liability acts were sporadic and 
gave only halting relief, work- 
men’s compensation acts have 
spread like wildfire over the 
country and have awakened all 
classes of workers to an under- 
standing that they may have some 
rights with respect to their in- 
juries. Claims accordingly are 
brought in many cases where ten 
years ago the worker would never 

















have thought of making a claim 
against his employer for loss. 
Moreover, the knowledge of the 
cost of certain classes of injuries 
under workmen’s compensation 
acts, the general interest that they 
have focused upon lengths of 
disability in certain kinds of in- 
jury and the material that the 
government has made available 
to all classes of society on this 
subject must inevitably reflect 
itself in higher verdicts from 
juries and a tendency on their 
part to liberalize the basis of 
liability so that the recovery may 
as nearly as possible resemble 
that under the workmen’s com- 
pensation acts. 


— ae ae 


THERE are also the great num- 
ber of border-line cases that have 
arisen on the question whether a 
given accident comes under the 
common law or the workmen’s 
compensation law. On these issues 
the decisions of Industrial Acci- 
dent Boards and Courts have been 
se conflicting and lacking in uni- 
formity that further controversy 
has been bred and there are a 
great many more claims of this 
sort than formerly and an increas- 
ing number of cases. 


To summarize briefly — acci- 
dents to farm laborers are many 
and serious and give rise to a 
substantial liability on the part of 
the farmer employer either under 
workmen’s compensation law or 
under the common law and em- 
ployer’s liability acts. The total 
annual cost of this is tremen- 
dous and each individual case 
constitutes a threat of overwhelm- 
ing loss that no prudent farmer 
employer will permit himself to 
face alone. The agency peculiarly 
needed and fitted to assume this 
sort of responsibility is the cas- 
ualty insurance company. 


(To Be Concluded in An Early 
Issue) 





Truthfulness Rewarded 


A Civil War veteran had spent 
a week at a New York hotel. 
When he went to pay his bill, the 
clerk asked: 

“What was your rank?” 

“Oh, just a private,” the old 
soldier replied. 

“Well, I won’t charge you any- 
thing. You are the first private 
I ever met.” 


“‘At Christmas, Play and Make Good Cheer, for Christmas Comes But Once A Year’’—Tusser 





One Smart Pup 


Continued from Page 11 


sled. It taught them to perform 
real work, to pull with the others, 
to swing with them, and instilled 
the first feeling of pride and re- 
sponsibility. 

The Runt’s spirits ebbed; but 
he was not yet beaten. He floun- 
dered through the fresh snow at 
top speed and barely held his own. 
A hundred yards from the cabin 
Dean stopped, and to the Runt’s 
ears came the cruelest words he 
had ever heard: “Go on home! 
Go back, Runt!” Dean had spoken 
them kindly at first; then, as the 
Runt squatted down in the snow 
to argue the point, a new and 
severe note crept into his voice, 
but the Runt stood fast. The 
others were bound on a new ad- 
venture, why not he? True, it 
was a different sort of trail than 
he had traversed in the summer, 
and a dog’s legs sometimes sunk 
into this soft, cold white stuff 
until it quite reached his middle; 
but if a dog kept constantly at it, 
wouldn’t he get somewhere? He 
most certainly would. 

“Go on back!” 

Disgraced and _ disappointed, 
the Runt bowed his head in 
shame, but his stubby, determined 
legs did not move. 

“Hey! Le Mar!” shouted 
Dean, “Come and get the Runt! 
He wants to go along, and the 
little devil is floundering in snow 
to his belly already.” 


je Se ee 


WITH pipe gripped firmly be- 
tween his teeth, Le Mar emerged 
from the cabin, a kindly grin upon 
his face. “By Gar, those Runt, 
one smart pup!” commented the 
man, and he caught up the Runt 
by the scruff of his neck and car- 
ried him to the cabin, an inglori- 
ous, limp, crestfallen object. 
From the corner of his eye the 
Runt had seen the team leap into 
the harness in response to Dean’s 
“Mush on!” had watched his un- 
gainly fellows emulate their el- 
ders; and every unharnessed pup 
romp happily in the sled’s wake, 
an ecstatic pack enjoying their 
first real trail experience. 

For several minutes after Dean 
had vanished, Le Mar regarded 
the Runt sympathetically, then 
muttering something in French 
he donned his parka and called the 
Runt to follow. Outside, he fitted 
a small harness to the Runt’s 
shoulders, attached it to a small 
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piece of wood, then set off, care- 
fully breaking a trail about the 
cabin. The Runt followed hap- 
pily; never had life been sweeter 
than at that moment. And when 
Le Mar quit after a half-hour of 
it, the Runt was still ready for 
more. 

But the kindly Le Mar could 
not always give time to the Runt’s 
entertainment when the others 
were away. The hateful words 
“Go back home!” came frequently, 
and seared the impression of dis- 
grace on the Runt’s active brain. 
He did not understand why; but 
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he sensed he was not wanted. 
Above all, he wanted to serve the 
big, friendly man who was always 
kind except for this one thing. 


Now that they were working, 
the half-grown dogs cared less for 
aimless excursions about the 
cabin. The Runt was still their 
acknowledged leader, and when 
he trotted away they followed 
dutifully enough, but they would 
have preferred the comfort of the 
kennel. 

Twice, when Dean made short 
trips, the fateful “Go back home!” 
did not fall on the Runt’s ears. 
Instead, the man smiled and said, 
“Come along, Runt!” His joy at 
this was boundless, and death it- 
self in this man-god’s service 
would have been sweet. The trips 
were far too short, which, if he 
had known it, was the reason he 
was permitted to accompany the 
others. 

> “<a > 


WHEN the lakes and rivers were 
frozen and the grip of the Arctic 
winter lay heavy on the land, 
Dean prepared for an extended 
trip to Fish Lake. It was a day’s 
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mushing from the cabin, and he 
would remain about a week, de- 
ge upon his luck in securing 
fish. 

“It’s quite a trip,” commented 
Dean, “but I haven’t got the heart 
to leave the Runt behind. He 
does enjoy trail work so, and the 
loyal little fellow is lots of com- 
pany. I'll take him with me, and 
when he tires he can ride on the 
sled; the trail is pretty well 
packed anyway, and the going for 
short-legged pups accordingly is 
much easier.” 

Le Mar watched the interest- 
ing expedition’s start two days 
later. Dawn of the short day was 
still far away as Dean cracked 
his whip. A team of seven dogs 
settled down as one, the sled 
lunged forward, and with a final 
wave of his hand he was off. 
Close to his heels followed the 
Runt, and trailing behind him 
were eleven other pups. 

Le Mar remained standing 
motionless in the doorway until 
the last pup had vanished from 
view, then entered the cabin and 
settled down for a week of lone- 
liness. In the winter kennel 
beneath the cabin his own team 
quarreled among themselves over 
real and fancied wrongs. 

Dean’s Malemutes were equal 
to averaging six miles an hour 
over a good trail with a light load. 
This morning, with the Runt’s 
short legs in mind, he cut down 
the speed to four miles an hour, 
and broke trail across country 
until he came to the river bank, 
five miles away. Below, the 
frozen stream lay gleaming in the 
first light of dawn. Descending 
to its inviting surface he lifted 
the Runt to the sled and set off 
at top speed. He could make real 
time now and reach the fishing 
camp, thirty-three miles ahead, by 
night, provided the pups could 
maintain the pace. It would be a 
good test of their physical 
strength and courage. 


SS SS SS 


SHORTLY after noon Dean 
passed the blazed tree on the river 
bank that marked the twenty- 
three-mile point. The team was 
still fresh, tails curled over their 
backs tireless. The pups no 
longer cavorted about, but 
plodded steadily, stopping occa- 
sionally to investigate some vag- 
rant and mysterious odor that 
chanced to reach their curious 
nostrils; then to race like a pack 
- sore wolves to overtake the 
Sled. 
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In a land where fortune smiles 
when least expected, tragedy 
strikes without warning. One 
moment, the cold silence of the 
land was broken only by the soft 
padding of many feet and the 
gliding of the sled runners; the 
next, the sickening, sinister crack 
of shattering ice broke the still- 
ness. The sled reared upward, 
jerking the startled team to an 
abrupt standstil!. Beneath the 
ice, sinking slowly from the 
weight of man and sled, the 
waters ran swiftly and dark. 
Dean, clinging to the sled with 
desperation, felt the water creep 
up his legs half way to the knees, 
while its icy chill drove away all 
sensation after the first shock. 


“Steady,” he cried sharply; 
then, “Mush on! Mush on!” 


The note of calmness in the 
ringing cry steadied the team. 
In unison the dogs settled down 
and pulled—pulled until each back 
bowed and each belly touched the 
ice from the strain, while toes dug 
for footing and held. The load 
slipped from the lashings and 
tumbled toward Dean, the Runt 
rolling helplessly with the rest. 
In the brief moment that ice cakes 
and sled jammed, Dean hurled the 
Runt clear, tossed a bundle of 
precious birch bark after him, 
then leaped himself. The reaction 
as he leaped broke the jam. The 
sled, caught by the current, was 
sucked beneath the ice, pulling the 
wheelers in with it. For one brief 
instant the others held, then, as 
the strain became too great, one 
gave way, and with him went the 
others. Dean landed on his hands 
and knees, his right leg clear; the 
left, half in the water, cracked 
against the ragged edge of the 
break. Something snapped, a 
sickening pain surged through his 
body, the world turned red for 
the briefest moment, then his 
vision cleared. Once before he 
had experienced the pain of a 
broken leg, and now he read the 
signs rightly. The ice about was 
cracking beneath the strain, 
though here it was thick enough 
to bear his weight. He crawled 
clear by a supreme effort. The 
lead dog alone remained above 
the surface, paddling with des- 
peration; then his hind quarters 
were pulled under, his fore paws 
splashed an instant longer, then 
vanished, 


The deep, stinging bite of the 
frost was already at work on 
Dean’s wet feet and legs. Fas- 
cinated for an instant, he saw the 
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glaze of ice forming on his mocca- 
sins. He had known what would 
happen the instant the air touched 
his wet feet. His feet and legs 
would soon become blocks of ice; 
then, with that slow assurance 
with which a glacier moves down 
a valley, the frost would work up. 
Breaking through the ice—the 
tragedy he had escaped so many 
times—had come at last! And he 
was alone, except for the pups. 
The Runt came close and thrust a 
cold nose forward as if offering 
sympathy. The others squatted 
about, their heads cocked at 
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quizzical angles, as if seeking to 
understand it all. 

Never had Dean’s need of the 
assistance of a fellow man been 


greater. He crawled to the bun- 
dle of birch bark, then noticed 
for the first time that he still 
retained his whip. 

Gripping the bark and whip he 
commenced to crawl over the ice 
to shore. Each movement re- 
quired a special effort to execute. 
Behind, slowly following, came 
the pups, the Runt leading. 


Se: 


EVEN while the frost worked 
relentlessly upward Dean man- 
aged to force back the terror that 
leaped again and again into his 
mind; each movement was made 
with the calmness and delibera- 
tion of desperation. Ages later 
he reached the shore. To a point 
where last summer’s floods had 
piled the driftwood high, he made 
his way. 

With his mitted hands he tore 
at the shattered bits of wood, 


pulling away slivers and sticks 
that would blaze up readily, until 
at last he had a formidable pile. 

Hardly breathing, he watched 
the yellow flame flicker a moment, 
then burst into a fierce blaze as 
the bark flared up. It licked the 
wood so carefully piled above it 
and spread until the whole mass 
was ablaze. The lighter stuff 
would go quickly, but the heavy 
logs of the tangled mass would 
burn for hours. And then? With 
the optimism of those of the 
North he gratefully accepted even 
a short lease of life, and com- 
menced the slow task of stirring 
the circulation in his feet. 

With his knife he cut and 
hacked the moccasins and socks 
away, until his bare feet were ex- 
posed to view, bloodless and 
strangely white. “It’s not so 
bad,” he whispered, “not so bad; 
if somebody should come along 
and help me.” 

The Runt, squatting on his 
haunches, watched the prelimin- 
ary process of thawing with snow, 
his alert eyes following every 
movement. The other pups, 
stretched upon the snow, were 
resting. 

The spark of life within Dean 
had always burned brightly, but 
it never burned brighter, nor 
struggled harder, than it did at 
that moment when the agony of 
restored circulation commenced to 
torture his limbs. His great 
strength and determination had 
pulled him through so far; but it 
was maddening, this thought of 
winning out against the frost by 
his own efforts only to die of 
hunger and cold because of his 
helplessness. With his old dog 
team standing by, he could have 
crawled to the sled, wrapped him- 
self in his robes, and the wise old 
Malemute lead dog would have 
taken him safely home 

Yes, the old team would have 
taken him safely home. Some 
day, when the pups had grown up 
they would be trained the same 
way ; but now they were still irre- 
sponsible, playful youngsters. 
The Runt alone displaying hints 
of the wisdom and leadership of 
the older dogs. Dean glanced up 
at the Runt, and when he looked 
into the little fellow’s bright eyes, 
the answer to his problem came. 
It was a long chance, but the only 
one. Perhaps in the Runt’s brain 
the instinctive knowledge that 
enables the old dogs to find and 
follow a snow-covered trail over 
frozen lake and river, had devel- 
oped sufficiently to meet this 





emergency successfully. Banking 
heavily on one natural instinct, 
Dean would be going up against 
an even stronger, the inbred in- 
stinct that causes a dog to remain 
with man to the end. 


Se Se ae 


DEAN was not one to fear the 
test. With a sweep of his arm 
toward the back trail he spoke 
in a low, sharp tone: “Go back 
home, Runt!” The Runt’s erect 
ears drooped suddenly; the mis- 
ery of his soul was pictured in his 
expressive eyes. The joy of the 
day was gone forever, yet he hesi- 
tated. Something was wrong 
with this man-god of his who 
crawled about on his hands and 
knees, and whose face frequently 
turned white from pain. The 
Runt was quite certain his place 
was here with the man and not 
at home, miles away. His fellows 
bestirred themselves and squatted 
about in a circle, waiting for a 
move from the Runt. Dean con- 
templated for a moment the circle 
of pups, erect ears forming tri- 
angles on each side of their quizzi- 
cal faces, eyes bright and expec- 
tant. The Runt alone drooped. 


“Go back home!” said Dean 
again. A new note crept into his 
tone. Ordinarily, the Runt would 
have leaped to obedience, but now 
he stubbornly stood his ground. 
His place, he knew, was with the 
man. Twice more Dean repeated 
the command, then he reluctantly 
caught up the whip. 


“Go on home!” he shouted for 
the last time, emphasizing his 
words with a crack of the whip. 
“T got to do it!” he groaned. 


The lash whistled through the 
air and cracked like the shot of 
a pistol; a tuft of soft fur van- 
ished from the Runt’s woolly 
back. In an instant the wolf 
strain in the Runt’s veins leaped 
to the front. Lips lifted in a 
snarl, baring baby fangs; his fur 
bristled in rage, his defiance mag- 
nificent. Then the domestic 
routed the wild, he whined a mute 
plea and shivered, turned very 
slowly and walked away. The 
others followed silently. On the 
ridge, a hundred yards distant, 
he paused and looked back, the 
others grouped about him. Dean, 
tears in his eyes, watched the 
twelve youthful faces a moment, 
then waved them on. The Runt 
searched about uncertainly for an 
instant, then picked up the trail 
and trotted from view. 
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LE MAR was up to his old tricks. 
Like many Alaskans, he had laid 
up a stock of magazines in conse- 
cutive numbers for the long win- 
ter. The words, “Jo be contin- 
ued” at the end of an installment 
never annoyed Le Mar. He mere- 
ly picked up the next number and 
continued to read. A thriller had 
gripped his interest and it was 
fully two o’clock in the morning; 
but he continued to read on. 





“The mistletoe hung in 
the castle hall, 
The holly branch shone 
on the old oak twall.”’ 














Below, his dogs stirred uneas- 
ily, then, without the least appar- 
ent reason, one of them howled 
the mournful, wolfish note of the 
Malemute. Far in the distance 
came an answering howl. “By 
Gar!” exclaimed Le Mar. “Those 
pup Nag 

The return of the pups could 
mean but one thing—disaster of 
some nature had overtaken the 
older dogs and Dean. The pups 
would never return of their own 
accord. He hurriedly put on his 
clothing, grasped a flashlight and 
stepped out. Into the white gleam 
staggered the Runt. He dropped 
in his tracks, the others, tails 
dragging, heads hanging from 
exhaustion, followed their leader’s 
example. For one brief moment 
La Mar regarded the pups as if 
he expected them to tell the story 
he sensed, then he drove the tired 
pack into the cabin and called out 
his own team and harnessed them 
to the sled. Onto the sled went 
plenty of robes, a first-aid kit, 
provisions and other articles his 
experience told him might be of 
use, Still, the load seemed in- 
complete. He rubbed his parka 
hood with his hand and gazed 
doubtfully. “By Gar!” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, “those Runt!” 
Le Mar ran back to the cabin and 
returned with the Runt, whom he 
tosséd on top of the robes. 

For this night’s run Le Mar 
replaced the lean collie he used as 
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a lead dog to speed up the team, 
with a wise old Malemute, one 
that Le Mar declared could find 
a trail where none existed. 


Se Se ee 


THE team, dragging the light 
load through the night, jerked the 
driver along at top speed. Some- 
times he rode short stretches in 
order to rest, but usually he 
gripped the handles of the sled 
and raced behind. In the gloom, 
a few feet away, he could make 
cut the form of the Runt, sleeping 
the slumber of the just. 


At seven o’clock, with the dawn 
of the short day still two hours 
away, the lead dog stopped and 
commenced to sniff uncertainly. 
The trail ended. Le Mar walked 
ahead cautiously and located the 
spot where the team had broken 
through, then shook his head 
sadly. The hole was frozen over, 
but the signs of the tragedy were 
there in plenty. 


“By Gar!” he whispered softly ; 

he. 

The Runt leaped from: the sled, 
gazed about uncertainly for one 
brief instant, then glanced up at 
Le Mar as if to say, “Here! what 
are you wasting time for?” 

“Hey, Runt!” shouted Le Mar 
excitedly, “what you try to tell 
me, huh?” 

But the Runt did not waste 
words. He located himself at that 
instant and was away at top 
speed. Le Mar circled the thin 
ice and followed. Around the 
nearest point he caught sight of 
the glow of charring logs. As he 
neared, a form straightened up, 
then into the light leaped the 
Runt. For an instant he hesi- 
tated, gripped by doubt, then, as 
Dean opened his arms, he threw 
himself forward, his tail wagging 
furiously, his cold muzzle thrust 
against the man’s cheek. Dean 
stifled a groan that came from the 
sudden movement of his leg and 
hugged the happy form of the 
Runt to his breast. The pup’s 
body shivered with a joy that was 
boundless, while his loyal little 
heart pounded ecstatically. Some- 
thing, he knew not what, told him 
that he had rendered a signal 
service, and that this wonderful 
man-god was grateful. What 
matter if other pups were har- 
nessed to sleds with the big dogs 
to make mysterious trips abroad? 
Never had a dog, large or small, 
been hugged as the Runt was 
being hugged at that moment. 


Concluded on Page 28 
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Long Range 
Forecasting 


Continued from Page 6 


peratures of the great oceans. 
The writer of this article has 
come to be regarded as the pro- 
ponent of this theory, and is 
credited with the discovery and 
announcement of the principles 
under which this system of fore- 
casting operates. He has also of 
necessity been forced to bear the 
burden of the concentrated at- 
tacks of atmospheric meteorolo- 
gists, who for sixty years have 
sought in vain solutions of long 
range weather forecasting 
through studies of the air, and 
have been compelled at last to 
admit their utter failure. The 
most reactionary of this school, 
not content with their own fail- 
ures, have denied first that there 
are changes of any importance in 
solar radiation, and, second, that 
there is any validity or scientific 
basis in the method about to be 
explained. 


We must first state what has 
been developed in the direction 
of proving that the sun is a vari- 
able star; and that the heat devel- 
oped on earth varies with the 
intensities of the sun’s radiation 
reaching the earth’s atmosphere. 
From crude instruments, dating 
back to 1830, to more perfect 
apparatus designed by Dr. Samuel 
Langley, for many years the head 
of the Smithsonian Institution, 
has come finally the wonderful 
instruments developed by Dr. 
Charles G. Abbot, director of the 
Astrophysical Observatory of the 
Smithsonian Institution, and his 
group of able assistants, Mr. F. 
E. Fowle and others. For twenty 
years these painstaking and pa- 
tient scientists have been working 
on the abstruse and difficult prob- 
lems of determining the changes 
in Solar radiation freed from the 
numerous complications of the 
earth’s atmosphere. It is only 
within the last seven years that 
their methods have arrived at so 
high a degree of accuracy that 
they can unhesitatingly stake 
their scientific reputation on the 
results obtained, and to declare 
that the variations in heat derived 
from the sun are great enough to 
have a marked influence on the 
weather of the world. 


> <> Aa 


WHILE experimental work is 
still going on under the auspices 
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of the Astrophysical Observatory, 
in determining in a limited way 
the weather results which may be 
directly attributed to daily 
changes in solar radiation, the 
writer has taken for his field the 
broad application of long-time 
changes in the sun’s radiation to 
weather changes throughout the 
world for long periods in advance. 


This work is independent of 
any official connection with the 
Smithsonian Institution or the 
Weather Bureau, and neither is 
in any degree responsible for my 
conclusions. The field is open for 
anyone who wishes to enter it. 














Herbert Janvrin Browne 











I have made public my discoveries 
as rapidly as they have been de- 
veloped to the point of satisfac- 
tory proof, and I have no advan- 
tage over anyone wishing to enter 
the field, save that I have given 
it some five years of intensive 
study from a background and 
foundation of a lifetime of scien- 
tific and economic investigations. 
That developments will continue 
to be announced and further dis- 
coveries be made in so new a field 
of investigation and research are 
obvious. Dr. Abbot is even now 
on his way to Morocco, South 
Africa and Baluchistan to deter- 
mine the location of one or more 
observatories for further mea- 
surement of solar radiation to 
supplement the two stations now 





established in Arizona and Chile, 
aided by a generous appropria- 
tion from the National Geographic 
Society. 


ye. Se 


I SHALL now endeavor to state 
in simple language how this new 
plan of scientific forecasting for 
long periods in advance is put into 
practical operation. Having al- 
most from the beginning aban- 
doned further investigation of 
atmospheric meteorology as utter- 
ly incapable of affording an 
answer, I came to the conclusion 
that the problem rested largely in 
the field of heat transference and 
that the work of steam and inter- 
nal combustion engineers, all of 
a highly scientific order, furnished 
the mechanism for the solution. 


It is like the problem of mea- 
suring the pounds of steam that 
can be derived from burning of 
a definite quantity of coal of a 
certain grade, or the number of 
miles which a given automobile 
engine will drive a certain car by 
the consumption of a definite 
number of gallons of gasoline. 


SS SS SS 


INSTEAD of spending years in 
gathering thousands of isolated 
facts before seeking to draw con- 
clusions, it seemed advisable to 
take the most conspicuous facts 
and apply the principles of heat 
engineering to those and see what 
results could be derived. 

First: The landed surfaces of 
the globe present too many com- 
plications in varying elevations 
and types of surface to furnish 
bases for immediate results. On 
the other hand the oceans of the 
world are of nearly uniform level, 
varying, except for tidal changes, 
hardly more than a foot in any 
area from a mean and ascertain- 
able level. The oceans cover 
seven-tenths of the earth’s sur- 
face, and from the oceans directly 
and in a lesser degree indirectly, 
come nine-tenths of the moisture 
which is precipitated upon the 
land in rain or snow. When the 
sun’s heat is high over a long 
period of time, an increased 
amount of that heat is absorbed 
by the surface waters of the 
ocean. During such periods, there 
is an increased activity in the flow 
of warm currents from tropical 
zones, especially toward the 
Northern regions of the oceans 
as exemplified in the Gulf Stream 
and in the great Japanese Cur- 
rent. These changes may extend 

Concluded on Page 28 





Bits of Wit ~ 


= 
“LIFE WITHOUT LAUGHING IS A DREARY BLANK”—Thackeray 


Sure Enough 
She: “What do you think of the 
new type of car that can be converted 
for sleeping?” 
He: “It’s the bunk.” 
—Motor Age. 


Cures for Insomnia? 

FOR RENT—Three Rooms; one 
double bed and two single beds; cold 
and hot water in each. Inquire 1166 
Palm Street. Phone 1090-W.—Clas- 
sified ad in a California paper. 


Prodigality 

“Rafferty,” exclaimed Mr. Dolan, 
ome boy threw a lump of coal at my 
oy!” 

“That’s a Rafferty for you! When 
he feels there’s a principle at stake, 
he doesn’t think of expense.” 

—Washington Star. 


He Might Wear a Badge 
Man (in barber’s chair): “Be care- 
ful not to cut my hair too short; people 
will take me for my wife.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


All Tastes Provided For 


The Latest Florida Miracle 
Hats Cleaned by Phone. Ring 
5-5445, BENNETT’S.—Ad in a Jack- 
sonville Paper. 


Johnny’s Diagnosis 
“Mother,” cried little Mary, as she 

rushed into the farmhouse they were 
visiting, “Johnny wants the listerine. 
He’s just caught the cutest little black 
and white animal, and he thinks it’s 
got halitosis.” 

—Union Pacific Magazine. 


Stick-to-it-iveness 

Those who lack courage can learn 
a lot from postage stamps. 

Postage stamps never know when 
they’re licked. 

It’s different with bill-posters, how- 
ever. 

When they’re pasted all over the lot, 
they tell the world.—Judge. 


Always in the Way 


It’s easy to meet expenses these 
days. You run onto them every time 
you turn around.—Western Christian 
Advocate (Cincinnati). 











The Rising Generation 
HOUSEKEEPER—Woman of 35 or 
more to take care of small family, all 
modern imps. Call Bell 3080.—Ad in 
a Pennsylvania Paper. 


Domestic Note 

Teacher (seeking to point out the 
wickedness of stealing): “Now, if I 
were to put my hand in someone’s 
pocket and take out the money in it, 
what would I be?” 

Tommy: “Please, Miss, you’d be his 
wife.” 

—The Sidney (Australia) Bulletin. 


Careless of Her! 

Young Lady (after violent dance): 
“There! My heel’s gone! That’s done 
for me for this evening.” 

Youth: “Oh, bother! Don’t you 
carry spare parts ?”—Punch. 


Just So 
“Marriage is not practiced in China.” 
“How terrible!” 
“Yes, the first one is permanent.” 
—Northwestern Purple Parrot. 


All Explained 





The Beluchistan rugs are women 
with the Sehna knot, and have a 
fine silky appearance. The chief 
colors are various, and the designs 
are usually geometrical, though 
some follow the simpler floral pat- 
terns of Persia. They wear well. 
—From a furniture ad in the Pitts- 
burgh Press. 


Eliminating Mabel 


TWO NO EQUAL Silk Garments 
lost by saleslady, with Mabel in- 
side. Please return to 442 Nat’l 
Bank Commerce. Reward.—Lincoln 
(Neb.) State Journal. 

TWO NO EQUAL Silk Garments 
lost by saleslady, with Label inside. 
Please return to 442 Nat’l Bank 
Commerce. Reward.—A later issue 
of the same paper. 


The Evening 


GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


Officer in Charge of Rifle-range: 
“Don’t you know any better than 
to point an empty sun at me?” 

Raw Rookie: “But it isn’t empty, 
sir; it’s loaded.”—The Mirror. 


She Wasn’t Geographical 


Old Colored Mammy: “Ah wants 
a ticket fo’ Florence.” 

Ticket Agent (after ten minutes 
of wearying thumbing over rail- 
road guides): “Where is Florence, 
madam?” 

Old Colored Mammy: “Settin’ 
over dar on de bench, suh.” 

—Current School Topics. 


Pepigrams 


“Today is all you have. To- 
morrow is a promissory note, and 


yesterday is a cancelled check.” 


“Tt takes a raft of friends to 
keep one afloat.” 


“Failure is the line of least 
persistence.” 


“You can’t scare a locomotive 
with your automobile horn.” 


—Commonwealther. 


O, but its good at the close of day 

To nap for a wink or two, 

And just for a moment slip away 

To the land where dreams come true. 


Signs on Ford Cars 


Nash Can. 

Oil by Myself. 

Sick Cylinders. 

Puddle Jumper. 

Stuttering Stutz. 

Four Wheels—All Tired. 
Fierce Arrow with a Quiver. 
100% A Meri Can. 

99% Static. 

Roll Oats. 

Danger! 2,000 Jolts. 
Struggle Buggy. 

Baby Lincoln. 
Uncovered Wagon. 
Little Bo Creep. 

Why Girls Walk Home. 
Dis Squeals. 


To drift away on, the sea of dreams 
Where hopes and worries blend 

In a rosy glow, and all one’s dreams 
Lead straight to the rainbow’s end. 
And then to wake as the train slows down, 
And the station lamps glide by 

To see the lights of your own home town 
Like flowers in the evening sky, 


“T talked with a very interesting 
man today. He was a Buddhist.” 
“Oh, I’d love to meet him—all 
my geraniums are wilting.” 
To hear a voice from the waiting car, —Tit-Bits. 
And be kissed as you drive awa 


: y 
To the house on the hill where the children “Do you want a hunting license?” 


“No, I’m through hunting. I 
want a marriage license.” 

—Pitt Panther. 
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are, 
O, its good at the close of day. 








—Pure Oil News. © Life. 
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Long Range 


Forecasting 
Concluded from Page 26 


over a number of years, and 
finally mass so much warm water 
so far North of its place of origin 
as to force South largely in- 
creased quantities of cold water 
from the Arctic and the North 
Pacific. This cold water comes to 
the surface in the Atlantic in the 
regions South of the Azores and 
in the Pacific, extensively in one 
area which lies between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Coast 
of California. 


Ss Sa eS 


NOW definite results on the over- 
lying air can be looked for. Far 
to the North, in the oceans where 
these warm water areas have 
been developed, the colder over- 
lying air becomes warmed by con- 
tact, and reacts in wide central 
rising chimneys of atmospheric 
“cones” with the winds at the 
surface of the sea moving spirally 
inward, gathering moisture and 
sending it aloft to move toward 
the continents to the East. In the 
cold waters developed in the Tem- 
perate Zones where the overlying 
air is warmer, the reverse takes 
place. The air is chilled in con- 
tact with the cooler water, and 
moves spirally outward as it de- 
scends from aloft, forming ba- 
rometrical high pressure areas. 
Both types of air, however, have 
accumulated moisture from the 
ocean surfaces. The latter type 
in the Atlantic for instance, feeds 
the winds into Central and South- 
ern Europe and from its Southern 
quadrants sends moisture into the 
Atlantic Seaboard. The intensi- 
ties, volume and humidity of 
these winds, their direction and 
other activities are governed by 
the temperatures of the waters 
ever which they lie, and by the 
expansion or contraction of the 
water areas involved. 


SS i ae 


HERE then are the keys to the 
weather, similarly applicable in 
every ocean. A knowledze of the 
conditions of each of these areas 
can be deduced from the curve in 
the solar radiation reaching the 
earth, and can be proven by the 
examination of the temperature 
and barometrical reports from 
hurdreds of vessels which cross 
the areas under examination and 
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which report to the Hydrographic 
Office of the Navy after each 
voyage, as well as to the hydro- 
graphic offices and weather estab- 
lishments of other nations, and 
now make extensive reports daily, 
and almost hourly, by radio. 


SS Sy > 


NOW comes the most important 
perhaps of all my discoveries, and 
that is that there is a “lag” in the 
reaction of each ocean behind the 
long period solar change. These 
lags vary from about two years 
in the Indian Ocean to over five 
years in the Northeastern Pacific, 
dependent principally upon the 
breadth of the contact between 
the Temperate Zone oceans and 
their Arctic and Antarctic lines 
of contact. In other words, it 
depends on the time it takes for 
warm waters to reach their ex- 
treme pole-ward flow and for the 
cold waters to have completed 
their counterflow and expansion 
in the temperate zones. 

Accepting this statement to be 
true, it follows that a condition in 
the oceans for 1926, which will 
control the weather of the world 
that year by controlling the winds 
which bring or withhold moisture 
from the land, can be mathemati- 
cally computed from a knowledge 
of the solar radiation of 1924 for 
the Indian Ocean, of 1923 in the 
Atlantic Ocean, and of 1921 in the 
Pacific Ocean—all of which infor- 
mation is not only available now 
but was available in the years 
named. 

I will continue this analysis in 
next month’s article. 





One Smart Pup 


Concluded From Page 


Into the light came Le Mar, his 
parka glistening white with frost. 
“By Gar, those Runt—” he began 
happily. 

“You bet—those Runt!” 
joined Dean brokenly. 

“Huh!” grunted Le Mar. 
Then after a long pause, “Huh! 
By Gar, one damn babee!” And 
he roughly brushed away a tear 
with his mitted hand. 


re- 











<<One Who Is Not Generous At Christmas Time Hath Not A Good Heart’’—Old English Proverb 


Trend of Business 


By RICHARD S. CONWAY 


cal data on industries gen- 

erally for the last month or 
more leave little doubt that the 
business of the country as a whole 
is decidedly on the upgrade. As 
a matter of fact the upward turn 
in business came during the sum- 
mer months, but the general rec- 
ognition of better times has been 
an event of but the last five or six 
weeks. During the late summer 
and early Fall months the better 
tone of activity was somewhat 
obscured by the type of buying 
which prevailed, and by the fact 
that several of the major indus- 
tries, notably steel and textiles, 
had not then shown any marked 
improvement. 


At the present time there are 
but few industries which are not 
reporting better buying and better 
filled order books. This latter 
phase is important in its bearing 
on the psychological aspects of 
the situation. The hand-to-mouth 
type of buying which was general 
throughout most of the last three 
year period, has had a tendency 
to react unfavorably on business 
psychology. Although spot orders 
may have been numerous and the 
total volume of business done 
large, the small size of the aver- 
age order and the absence of a 
material back-log of orders in 
advance, has tended’to make the 
situation look spotty. At the 
present time the hand-to-mouth 
buying phase seems to be passing. 
The relatively better prospects 
for the Winter are making buyers 
more confident, with the result 
that there is more ordering in 
advance of actual requirements 
than during any period since 
1920. 

We have not the makings of a 
business boom such as character- 
ized activity during the war years, 
but we have the prospects of a 
better Winter trade than any 
which has occurred in the last five 
years. The basis of that trade 
is more stable. It is no longer, 
as in ’23 and ’24, dependent almost 
entirely on urban demand. The 
rural population is coming back 
into its own as one of the major 
buying factors in the economic 
situation. 


'T cat as reports and statisti- 
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Associated Mutuals 


Grain Dealers Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


Automobile Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 
Automobile Mutual Liability 
Insurance Company 
Beacon Mutual Fire 
Insurance Company 


An organization of Massachusetts Mutual Insurance 
Companies associated under one management and 
devoted to reducing insurance costs. Dividends 20% 
and 25%. 


Associated Mutuals 


211 Congress St. 
Boston, Mass. 
A. Shirley Ladd, Secretary 




















88 years of service 
Always paid a dividend 


All business written through 
agents 


All business at Board Rates 
Fire and Automobile 


Agencies solicited in unoc- 
cupied territory 


Berkshire Mutual Fire 


Insurance Company 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Established 1835 











Is there anyone so 
wise as to learn by the 


experience of others? 
—VOLTAIRE 


The great Frenchman’s ques- 
tion is answered with an em- 
phatic “YES!” thousands upon 
thousands of times in our 
records, 


“Locking the barn after the 
horse is gone” is going out of 
style—much thanks due to the 
splendid service and great econo- 
my of mutual casualty insurance. 


An eleven year record of 
steady growth, substantial divi- 
dend rate to policyholders, and 
prompt, personalized service in 
handling all claims, attract to 
the Hardware Mutual a great 
many who are “so wise as to 
learn by the experience of 
others.” 


Hardware Mutual 
Casualty Company 


Stevens Point, Wis. 




















British 
Municipalities 
Concluded from Page 8 


For twenty years Mr. Kyffin 
has had the inestimable advantage 
of the skilled assistance of a 
trained and experienced insurance 
man, Mr. John Johnston Tait, a 
shrewd Scotsman, who was ap- 
pointed Secretary to the Company 
in 1905, with one clerk, and a 
room in the basement of the 
Shoreditch Town Hall as an office. 
To-day they have handsome prem- 
ises in Finsbury Square with over 
fifty clerks for whom a Superan- 
nuation Scheme was inaugurated 
last year to celebrate the Com- 
pany’s twenty-first birthday. The 
Company occupies the whole of 
the ground floor of their new 
building, the upper floors being 
let to approved tenants. 

In truth, a word should be said 
for the Managing Trustees, ap- 
pointed by the policy-holders, who 
act as Directors of the Company. 
They are public men and public 
officials, obviously superior in 
quality to the ordinary Stock 
Company director. They have no 
interest to serve except that of 
the public, and they derive no 
personal benefit by way of Direc- 
tors’ fees. The Chairman is Mr. 
Ernest Woodhead, M.A., J.P., Ex- 
Chairman of the Finance Commit- 
tee of the Huddersfield Corpora- 
tion, and the other Trustees are 
men of a similar stamp, the best 
type produced in England. 

In the second year of the Com- 
pany’s existence, a remarkable 
piece of bad luck happened. The 
roof of the Shoreditch Town Hall 
caught fire, causing damage to the 
extent of 32,500 dollars, and it 
was insured with the Municipal 
Mutual, whose total funds only 
amounted to 7,500 dollars. A loud 
chorus of exultation over the cer- 
tain demise of the Company went 
up from certain quarters, but they 
were soon to be silenced. The 
Trustees, inexperienced as they 
were in insurance management, 
had determined to act on the 
policy that, whatever happened, 
they must remain solvent. They 
had re-insured nineteen-twenti- 
eths of the risk, and their share 
of the assessment, which was paid 
in full two days after presenta- 
tion, was 1,625 dollars. 
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THE business of the Company 
was first limited to fire, but, ow- 
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ing to its rapid growth, steps were 
taken fifteen years ago to enable 
it to undertake every kind of busi- 
ness except life insurance. To-day 
its annual premium income (less 
re-assurances) amounts to 700,- 
000 dollars. Premiums represent- 
ing new business for the first nine 
months of this year amounted to 
140,000 dollars. Its reserve funds 
amount to a million and a half 
dollars, every cent of which be- 
longs to the policy-holders. It 
employs no agents, pays no com- 
missions, every dollar of benefit 
going to the policy-holders. It 
insures the properties of 800 
Municipalities. Its fire loss ratio 
for 1924 was 21 per cent, and the 
average loss ratio for the whole 
period of its existence is 16.3 per 
cent. One of the effects of the 
Company’s operations has been to 
compel the Stock Companies to 
reduce their rates by one-half and, 
in some cases, more. The Muni- 
cipal Mutual, directly and indir- 
ectly, has saved the ratepayers of 
this country many millions of dol- 
lars, and yet it is only in its early 
days, for greater things are in 
store. 

Twenty-two years have sufficed 
to justify the courage, the faith 
and the foresight of the founders. 
To-day the Municipal Mutual is in 
an impregnable financial position, 
with no capital, no shareholders, 
no paid directors and every dollar 
of its large and growing funds, 
which are lent to the Local 
Authorities, are the property of 
the policy-holders. 

The progress of the Company 
and its record of disinterested 
public service are unrivalled in 
the insurance annals of this coun- 
try. The principle of real cooper- 
ation and mutual faith which 
have been its animating and guid- 
ing forces throughout its career, 
are destined to receive a public 
response probably undreamt of by 
its founders. 





Life-Lights 


Concluded from Page 19 


class distinctions and misunder- 
standings; as long as we practice 
intolerance in political and reli- 
gious opinion, there can be no 
peace. Peace is for men who 
practice goodwill. And goodwill 
is not an accident. Every business 
man knows its value in his trade, 
and knows that it is a thing which 
must be sedulously cultivated. 
What is true of any particular 











business is true of all business, 
and true of every sphere of 
human intercourse. Goodwill must 
be developed by earnest, patient 
effort ; it must be paid for by con- 
cession and consideration ; it must 
grow out of understanding. It 
must be given to be obtained. It 
is a mutual virtue. 
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GOD himself cannot create peace 
among men who lack goodwill. 
It is not a heavenly miracle for 
which we wait, but an earthly, 
human change of attitude toward 
one another. We have failed to 
put sufficient emphasis upon this 
fact. If we had been as eager in 
seeking tc develop the spirit of 
goodwill as we have been seeking 
to serve self-interest, we would 
have created governmental de- 
partments of peace rather than 
departments of war; we would 
have organized industry and com- 
merce on the basis of mutual help- 
fulness, rather than on that of 
mutual hindrance and destruc- 
tion; we would have recognized 
all that is good in the thought and 
faith of those who differ from us, 
rather than stressing the differ- 
ences and making them occasions 
for distrust and strife. 

The Christmas message was 
designed to awaken in us the 
desire for a world of goodwill, and 
the Christmas child, in the exam- 
ple and teaching of His manhood, 
showed us the way to live the life 
of goodwill. Is it too much to 
hope that even yet the world may 
catch His spirit, and turn from its 
futile fears and enmities to prac- 
tice the Christ formula, and to 
prove that peace is indeed possible 
“among men of goodwill’? 





The Ups and Downs of Life 
“James McGillicuddy’s Rolls-Royce 
was stolen while standing in front of 
the county poorhouse where he was 
visiting his aged parents.”—Brevity 
in a Michigan paper. 





Comfort for the Noble Red Man 

A small flat case of red leather con- 
tains a pair of traveling slippers for 
men of the same cheerful shade.—From 
the “Woman’s Page” of an Ohio paper. 





A Foregone Conclusion 
St. Peter (to applicant): 
are you from?” 
Applicant: “California.” 
St. Peter: “Come on in, but I don’t 
think you'll like it.” 
—Oregon Orange Owl. 


“Where 





Right at Last! 
Captain: “Right about, face!” _ 
Rookie: “Thank goodness, I’m right 
about something!” 
—Boston Beanpot. 
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MINNESOTA IMPLEMENT MUTUAL FIRE INSU 
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RETAIL HARDWARE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO, Of % 


Minneapolis, Minn. 





HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 
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COMBINED ASSETS “9% $6,551,434.01 


Institutions of Service © 
AGENCIES | 


Candler Bldg. Insurance Exchange Kirby Bldg. Confederation Life Bldg. - 
ATLANTA, GA. SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS, TEXAS : WINNIPEG, MAN. © 
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THE QUEST FOR THE BEST ENDS BELOW 


Honorable James A. Beha, Superintendent 
of Insurance, New York, says— 


“Most of the large stock life insur- 
ance companies of this State have 
reorganized and become mutual com- 
panies. Fire insurance on the Mutual 
Plan has also proven itself sound and 
a great number of companies writing 
fire insurance on this plan have been 
admitted to transact business in this 
State. Workmen’s Compensation insur- 
ance on the Mutual Plan has also been 
a demonstrated success. Since the latter 
companies have been permitted to organ- 
ize, viz., since July 1, 1914, no com- 
panies of this kind have failed to pay 
their policy obligations in full and many 
of them are showing a_ remarkable 
growth with dividend distributions, 
resulting in a lower cost to policyholders.” 
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MICHIGAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY COMPANY 


Park Aveuue C-2z5cQa Pm Park at 
Building ba, 2 Famer Adams 
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Workmen’s DETROIT, MICHIGAN Dependable 
Compensation GRAND RAPIDS—LANSING—SAGINAW Automobile 
Insurance FLINT—KALAMAZOO—PONTIAC Insurance 





Every Policy Is Non-Assessable 
Every Policy Is Dividend-Paying 
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Forty Years of Achievement 


The Companies collectively known as Integrity 
Insurance enjoy an enviable reputation for prompt 


loss adjustments and dividends declared to policy- 
holders. 


The oldest of the group has rendered a satisfying 
service for four decades. Each has won the 
hearty commendation of its policyholders, repre- 
sentatives and State supervising officials. 


JINVUNSH! ALIMOBINI 


Economy in operation, conservative underwriting, 
careful inspection and selection of risks—-such 
practices have enabled these companies to provide 
proven protection at the lowest cost consistent 
with sound indemnity. 
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Ample capacity and facilities are available to meet 
every insurance requirement: Fire and Tornado, 
Automobile, Fidelity Bonds, Burglary and Holdup, 
Accident and Health, Plate Glass, Liability and 
Workmen’s Compensation. 





: ay INTEGRITY INSURANCE 2 


The few remaining territories still open for local repre- 
sentation are available to agents who measure up to our 
standards. A letter will bring complete information. 


J. C. Adderly, Incorporated 


GENERAL. MANAGERS 
Home Office—220 South State Street, Chicago, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


INTEGRITY INSURANCE 


Diss 


Combined surplus exceeds $850,000. Assets exceed $2,400,000. Paid to Pulicyholders over $32,000,000 
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No specter of vain regret haunts the wise buyer of our 


USE & OCCUPANCY INSURANCE 





We shall be glad upon request to have our engineers analyze your business 
with a view of estimating the probable business interruption loss in case of 
fire and determining the amount and form of insurance that would best 
protect you. 


NATIONAL RETAILERS MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JAMES S. KEMPER, President 


PANTHEON BUILDING - . CHICAGO 


Exceptional Reinsurance Facilities 











